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PREFACE 


THERE is a cowardice which for safety’s sake says only 
pleasant things about the forces which surround it. There 
is a braggard cynicism which always takes all men at their 
very worst, and seeks for opportunities to create pulpit 
sensations by the artificial drama of vehement attacks. 
Is there a channel of honest fairness between these two 
perilous rocks? 

If there is, this book is an attempt to chart it. by experi- 
ment. It is designed to demonstrate that sincere partizan- 
ship weakens itself when it deliberately refuses to consider 
the strength of the other side. It is based upon the 
assumption that bewildered judgment on pressing* current 
questions has a far better chance at the truth if it insists 
upon a fair jury trial with witnesses on both sides sum- 
moned to the bar in the court-room of the mind. 

It does not deprecate a fearless and prompt verdict. 
But it does insist that the verdict be rendered upon the 
weight of evidence. And it proceeds upon the conviction 
that if one side seems to be silenced by circumstance, the 
Christian church is in duty bound to insist upon that side 
being fairly heard, though that side may not be our side. 

This method is conscientiously applied to questions as 
dangerous as the Klan and the modernist controversies. 
And the spirit of the enterprise is extended into other less 
warmly debated areas of thought. 
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I 
THE DOOR THAT HAS NO KEY 


MEN have always been searching for God. The history 
of the race reveals no gesture more consistently char- 
acteristic than a pathetic outreach of petitioning hands 
in the act of worship. Sabatier said it in a clever epigram 
when he coined “ Mankind is incurably religious.” As 
if, forsooth, religion were a disease from which the best 
efforts of mankind could not succeed in escaping. Yet 
even to that clever Frenchman the significant feature of 
this disease is its persistence in mankind through the cen- 
turies. 

In that search, men have always confessed themselves 
conscious of barriers between themselves and God. They 
have been baffled by the difficulties of the mazed journey ; 
they have paused before the complicated technique of 
approach. Always they have borne upon their spirits the 
consciousness that, try as they would, they must continue 
to blunder in a clumsy way up toward the things of God. 
Yet they have continued to do their poor best, urged on 
by that strange hunger which has remained insatiable 
through the long chapters of human history. 

It occurred to some primitive mind which stood balked 
in the search, that probably some sin had offended the 
God, and had caused the barrier. The Deity had turned 
away his face, and must be propitiated. This idea seemed 
so illuminating that it became fixed in human minds. 
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The first step toward finding God became a deliberate 
effort to find the sin which separated us from God. That 
sin might be wholly unsuspected by me, and wholly 
unconnected with any moral or social issue. But I must 
discover the error by which I have made my God difficult 
to reach. From that point, I must select the correct rite, 
which will deliver me from the stain of that sin, and 
restore me to standing in the royal court. I must find the 
established sacred place where I shall be likely to find the 
God easy to reach. I must employ the services of the 
authorized priest in order that I may be ushered in 
properly. And I must drill myself in the mastery of the 
court vocabulary, so that my approach may be accom- - 
panied by a confident mumble of syllables which will not 
betray me as an outlandish barbarian. The words may 
represent nothing to my mind; I must say them for the 
sake of the tremendously important business in hand. 

It is easy to imagine into what a maze of religious 
complexities such a conception might lead men. And 
that imaginary picture may be confirmed by a cross-section 
of human life at any subsequent period of time. Take 
the world into which Jesus came, as a rather adequate 
example. 

The attempts to identify the interfering sin had reached 
the stage of absurdity. In the Roman world, the flights 
of birds were observed with implicit belief in the meaning- 
fulness of the flock’s formations against the sky. The 
stars were charted and the traditions of astrology were 
studied with meticulous care. The entrails of sacrificial 
animals were examined by experts in the art of divina- 
tion, and all the combinations of symptoms which were 
discovered were hailed as revelations of the mind of God. 
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At Delphi, young women in trances of epilepsy were sur- 
rounded with tense attention while men tried to catch the 
syllables of their mumbling; and the syllables were then 
translated into oracles of divine wisdom. Meanwhile the 
Hebrews had reduced the will of God to a carefully coded 
set of commandments, which were supposed to reduce 
the demands of holiness to a definite series of legal 
statutes on which they could find sure footing. 

They capitalized their certainty with another code re- 
vealing to them the correct sacrificial gestures which 
would remove the curse of the sin. Ancient tribes had 
burned their crops and destroyed their children in frantic 
expressions of repentance and appeal. The fakirs of 
India had subjected their bodies to agonies of self-imposed 
torture upon beds of spikes or in the midst of fiery 
flames. But the Jews could turn to the page where the 
statute covered the sin involved, and could in a moment 
or two decide exactly what class of sacrificial investment 
would serve to secure pardon. 

The world was dotted with holy places, where the 
gods were supposed to be near at hand. Greek temples 
on the brow of lovely hills, wayside shrines, the muddy 
waters of the sacred Ganges, “ this mountain or at Jeru- 
salem,” everywhere men sought God in appointed spots. 
And they brought to their assistance the expert advice 
of the authorized priests, who wore the proper garments 
and who knew the traditions of success. The courtesies 
of this divine diplomacy were not to be easily mastered 
by amateurs, and men were fairly busy with other things, 
so they retained for their use a staff of technical re- 
ligionists, whose services could be utilized when they 
were needed. These experts, of course, were responsible 
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for the preservation of the forms of words which alone 
could admit the seeker to the presence of divine royalty. 
And when a priest prescribed a “shibboleth” or an 
“open-sesame”’ of creed, it was to be accepted as such 
and used for what it was worth. 

Tragically enough, all these precautions did not succeed. 
Over a world obsessed with these rituals of conformity, 
and burdened with these terrific religious demands, there 
rose the echoes of a disappointed cry, ““O that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might even come into 
his presence!” In those poignant words were sounded 
all the bitter famishing hunger of mankind for God, and 
all the terrible disappointment of agonizing efforts which 
were proving to be vain. 

The organized and authorized church has always been 
found protecting the monopoly of its own religious de- 
vices. This statement may astound us at first, but its 
truth becomes evident with a moment of thinking. Ex- 
perts in divination have naturally encouraged a confidence 
in their verdicts; the authorized administrators of sacri- 
ficial rites cannot be blamed for contending against any 
simpler innovation; priests find it hard to release their 
hold upon the lives of their people; a sacred place has 
a certain vested property right which is not lightly sur- 
rendered; and creeds which have the traditions of ex- 
perience behind them die hard, even after their words 
have ceased to mean any more than a “ mumbo-jumbo ” 
of terrified syllables. 

“The Profits of Religion” exhibits many of the limita- 
tions of Upton Sinclair’s other books—stridency, over- 
exaggeration, a taste for sensational statement, are here 
at their worst. But at the heart of this book (and this 
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is true as well of his other screeds) there is a precious 
and meaningful truth. The professional advocates of 
an established ritual cannot as a class be fair toward a 
new revelation. 

For this reason Jesus was fought by the church of his 
day. For he came saying a startling, revolutionary, terri- 
fying thing. Let me paraphrase his message in a new 
simile. ‘“ You have been searching for God. You have 
been bewildered by finding a door in your path. You 
have been conscious of the door. You have been desper- 
ately trying to find a key. There is no key! But there 
is no key because there is no lock! You need no key! 
The door swings wide for you.” 

Imagine the effect upon a huge group of professional 
men whose main stock in trade was a formidable bunch 
of keys which they imposingly clank before mankind. 
Is it any wonder that Scribes and Pharisees quoted old 
Scriptures to him, pinning him down to literal subscrip- 
tion, and ranging themselves against him on every issue? 
Is it any wonder that the common people heard him 
gladly? 

An occasional gleam of his light had broken upon 
the revelation of prophets in by-gone centuries. The 
despairing cry, “O, that I knew where I might find 
him!” was met by the lovely refrain, “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is 
near, and he will have mercy and abundantly pardon.” 
But the lyric music of this message never found its way 
into actual mood and practise until Jesus came. 

He began to say, “ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you. 
For every one that asks receives!”” This, mind you, to 
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a generation that had been taught the extreme ritual of 
proper court approach to a monarch called Jahweh! ‘“ God 
is like a father who waits in anxiety for a wandering boy 
to come back. He is looking down the road for you 
now. When he sees you turn toward him, he will hurry 
to receive you with a father’s unabashed affection!” 
The daring of the idea took men’s breath away. 

“God is a shepherd, who numbers us all; who misses 
the lost sheep at the close of day; who dares darkness, 
and welcomes pain, until he finds the bewildered lamb, 
and he carries it tenderly to the fold.” Once such pic- 
tures began to clothe the thought of God, the awe-inspir- 
ing fear of his austere presence was exorcised, and men 
were free to love him. “ Except ye become as little chil- 
dren,” said Jesus. And all these frantic attempts to learn 
the correct gestures and speak with the right accents 
seemed like futile mockery of a father’s blessed love. 
He had made us happy children in the world of our 
Father. We were no longer terrified by the jangling of 
keys which we did not dare hope would fit. There was . 
no barrier any more. No lock. We could seek and find. 
The door swung open wide. 

A few years hurry by, after the death of Jesus, and 
what do we find? The Christian church has proceeded 
to take the happy, hearty revelation of Jesus and make 
of it a monopoly privilege. It has gone back to the old 
sorry business of encouraging a belief in the necessity of 
keys. Scorning the Scribes and Pharisees, it has pro- 
ceeded to create its own aristocracy of faith. Christians 
must define their sins through the harrowing discipline of 
the official confessional. Christians must conform to 
sacrificial requirements by the acceptance of the shed 
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blood of Jesus as an altar rite for the cleansing of our 
sins, and we must obtain this advantage by means of the 
authorized gesture of faith—baptism by immersion, 
penance, or what not! We must meet God under a con- 
secrated roof to which we bow as we pass on the street, 
and there must obtain the services of a duly constituted 
spiritual guide who knows what we can never hope to 
master about the technique of religion. Finally, we must 
crystallize the gospel of Jesus into a creedal statement, 
made up of words which he never spoke and relating 
to ideas which never’entered his mind. Every word must 
be duly repeated by us—thirty-seven articles are not 
enough, thirty-nine are too many—and an unwillingness 
to say what we cannot really mean will be interpreted 
as a stubborn refusal to accept the consolations of re- 
ligion. We have made of his swift confident phrases a 
doctrine which spurns its context. We are forcing men 
to repeat his laughing, sudden sentences as if they were 
solemn provisions graven on stone. And we bristle up 
and show fight at the slightest sign of encroachment on 
this favored monopoly of our institution by the assault 
of a new idea. Meanwhile we solemnly claim to be 
Christian ! 

Let Jesus speak to us once again. God is no solemn 
judge on a high dais. God is no austere king at the 
end of a long link of sober attendants. God is our 
Father. Long before we began to search for Him, he 
began to yearn after us. There are only two command- 
ments. Love God. Begin to long for Him. Then test 
that love by love for your fellow men. All the truth 
in the law and the prophets flowers forth in this. Do not 
be afraid of Him. Do not worry about ceremonial cor- 
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rectness. Start toward Him. Do not bemoan the lack 
of prescribed keys. There are no keys. The door has 
no lock. 

Love has its beautiful forms of expression. Affection 
has its traditions of memory. But the door needs no key! 


II 
A GREAT AMERICAN CATHOLIC 


Tuirty ‘or forty years ago, a wave of suspicion swept 
over the United States of America, inundating all reason 
and almost wiping out old landmarks of remembered 
fact. The story spread from lip to lip, from frightened 
heart to frightened heart, that the pope had his residence 
all selected in Washington, that the Vatican was about 
to be moved, that every Catholic church harbored an 
arsenal of guns, ready for instant action, that every 
Catholic was an insidious traitor bound by sacred oaths 
to disloyalty toward his country, and that a horrible 
catastrophe was just over the brink of tomorrow. Men 
talked with bated breath about their duty in the crisis. 

Thirty or forty years ago, if one stood back and asked 
for proof, confidential stories, which could not be repeated 
aloud but could be whispered to a sluggish doubter, were 
passed on in the base currency of anonymous and secret 
conversation. And if one still professed to be uncon- 
vinced, the cap-sheaf of evidence was added. Here was 
an American banknote, engraved by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing at Washington. Ostensibly innocent 
in design, it was actually covered with secret symbols 
of Catholic domination. Crosses were cleverly hidden be- 
hind scrolls, every ornamental curlicue, when scrutinized 
carefully enough, yielded its ominous significance. The 
thing had gone so far that popery was secretly emblazon- 
ing its pride upon our greenbacks! 
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Of course, the fact is that symbols of Catholicism or 
any other “ism” can be discovered hidden in any paper 
money design or any other intricate engraving, if you 
will only scrutinize it carefully enough. The same meticu- 
lous care which finds Bacon’s name written all over the 
pages of Shakespeare in intricate combinations of ana- 
grams and acrostics, which finds the name and the number 
and a complete description of Kaiser Wilhelm on the 
pages of the book of Revelation in cabalistic clarity, need 
not hesitate for a moment before the comparatively simple 
task of revealing Catholic symbols on a dollar bill. But 
to go back to our story. 

Thirty or forty years ago, during those oS of whis- - 
pered fears and sidelong glances and frightened head- 
lines in newspapers, an eleven-year-old boy in the West 
became mildly infected with the disease. All the Catholics 
he had ever known had been fine, sane, apparently loyal 
people. And he could not reconcile these terrible rumors 
with his memory of these friends. He knew one name 
-which to him represented Catholic opinion in an authori- 
tative way. So he wrote to the man whose name he 
had seen so often in print. 

Within a few days, he received a two-page letter in 
long hand from the leader of Catholic life in America— 
a man whose life was overwhelmed with multitudinous 
duties, whose parish was an awakening continent, whose 
problems were legion. This great man had written a 
long, careful letter to the troubled boy, explaining in 
friendly detail how absurd all these rumors seemed to 
him, and yet how deeply he was pained by them. He 
commended to this lad whom he had never met, a book 
which he thought might clear up some of the difficulties. 
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and in which he had written an autographed presenta- 
tion. When the boy had read the letter, he came upon the 
careful signature of the man to whom he had sent his 
anxious questions. The boy has become Joseph Fort 
Newton, Prince of American Preachers, once pastor of 
the great City Temple in London. The book recom- 
mended was “Faith of Our Fathers,” and the great 
Catholic was Cardinal Gibbons, whom our present-day 
Catholic friends unite in choosing as their ideal American. 

The story of his life is a romance worthy of our best 
American traditions. It is preserved to us in one of the 
greatest of recent biographies, a two-volume life by Allen 
Sinclair Will. When the task was determined upon, it 
was the Cardinal himself who insisted that if his life was 
to be written at all, it must be done by a Protestant; and 
when Mr. Will, a Baltimore newspaper man, began his 
labors, Gibbons kept saying: “ Cromwell was right when 
he admonished the artist, ‘ Paint me as I am, warts and 
all!’ This is what I want you to do for me.” It must 
be this beginning which accounts in part for the sense’ 
of reality, the frankness of spirit, found everywhere upon 
these delightful pages. 

If we were so disposed, we could trace a fervent tribute 
to America through the involved strands of Gibbons’ ex- 
periences. Born in Baltimore within a few hundred yards 
of the Cathedral, he was taken back to Ireland by his 
father, when illness made necessary a retreat on the part 
of the whole family, to the quieter, easier life of their 
homeland. But when the father died, a brave mother- 
soul decided that her boys and girls would have American 
chances for success, if she by self-denial and courage could 
ensure that end. So she summoned all their family grit, 
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fled with her brood to New Orleans, and there started 
them up toward real achievement. 

A preaching mission of Redemptorist Fathers in the 
church at New Orleans led James to decide for the 
priesthood. It was just as he was beginning to do well 
in business, and his mother was depending on him greatly 
now that his father was gone. But she submitted without 
complaint to the divine call, and the boy left her for 
training with her pious blessing upon his head. Who were 
these young priests who by some unforeseen circumstance 
of guidance gave to American life its greatest Catholic 
priest? Hecker, Walworth, and Hewitt were their names, 
all three of them enthusiastic converts from Protestant 
faith. And the impress of their zeal never left the heart 
of that boy, who saw them through tear-dimmed eyes 
as they sounded the call of God to his heart. 

A first parish in Baltimore, surrounded by drunken 
sailors and lewd women; a secretariat in the Bishop’s 
office ; an appointment to a bishopric of his own in the 
pioneer territory of North Carolina where he had only 
three priests and thousands of square miles; a call to 
Richmond which lifted him to a more important diocese, 
and involved him in constant contacts with the see at 
Baltimore; then an appointment to what had been tradi- 
tionally the controlling diocese in America, the bishopric 
of his beloved Baltimore Cathedral; finally the elevation 
to the Cardinalate at the age of fifty-two, while his mind 
was at its prime, and his enthusiasm capable of appreciat- 
ing to the full the honor of being the youngest cardinal, 
as he had been the youngest bishop when he traveled the 
weary North Carolina miles. He had done what we like 
to believe is the typically American thing. He had started 
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from obscurity, had fought through difficulty, had mas- 
tered discouragement, and had reached the top of his 
own profession by virtue of sterling worth and stupendous 
effort. 

But his American quality shows less in the mere inci- 
dents of his life and the progress of his career than in the 
consistent emphases of his influence. It characterizes his 
first official act as Cardinal, and it shines out from all the 
years before and after his great honors. It is the custom 
of the Catholic Church to summon a newly appointed 
Cardinal to Rome and to install him in one of the Roman 
churches, to which he remains attached by an official 
fiction, although of course he is actually sent back to 
take up his work in the land from which he was ap- 
pointed. In due time, Gibbons was notified that he must 
prepare himself for the ceremony, and that an inaugural 
sermon would be expected of him. The unabashed young 
Cardinal made his way to Rome, assumed the official 
robes, and from the pulpit of his Roman church sent out 
a fearless ringing message of enthusiastic approval for 
the separation of Church and State. Of course, he made 
no scathing comment on European conditions of State 
Church control; he was not ill-mannered enough to omit 
mention of the splendid achievements of the Continental 
Church in spite of governmental implications and com- 
plications, but he did openly rejoice in the American situa- 
tion, where each citizen was protected as a citizen in the 
exercise of free religious rites, and no church gained 
authority or suffered interference from the nation as 
such. “ As for our church,” he said, “in the atmosphere 
of liberty she buds and blossoms like a rose!” 

The succeeding problems of his cardinalate were to 
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him only opportunities for proving his loyal American 
spirit. When the Knights of Labor made the first seri- 
ous national attempt at collective action for the benefit 
of working men, Gibbons was besought on every side and 
under every conceivable pretext, to prohibit the coopera- 
tion of Catholic laborers. He had it in his power to crush 
the organized labor movement at its inception by a single 
negative word from his lips. He stedfastly refused to 
oppose it, and after a long interview with the organizer 
of the Knights of Labor, the Cardinal pledged himself 
to fight within the church all those fearful reactionary 
forces which were crying for the subjugation of this 
industrial revolt. 

When Henry George’s famous single-tax book, “ Prog- 
ress or Poverty,’ was issued, an organized attempt was 
made to suppress the book by the interdiction of the 
Church. Gibbons read the volume, frankly disagreed 
with its conclusions, and then announced that he would 
oppose any move toward its suppression, not because he 
believed it was correct in its reasoning, but because he 
believed you could neither fairly nor successfuly destroy 
an idea by penning it in. Even a contrary idea was never 
fought by official ban of the Church at Gibbons’ instiga- 
tion. 

An organized and strongly intrenched body of Catholics 
once came to him with the attractive doctrine that the 
Church could best maintain hold on immigrant Catholics 
by catering to their old national memories and ambitions, 
Use their native tongue whenever you can, appoint native 
priests to serve them, emphasize native customs, have 
native bishops sent from their home country on frequent 
mission journeys to preach to their compatriots here in 
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America, Cahensly, a distinguished German, led the 
forces favoring this plan, but it reached into every 
national group and laid hold on many mighty motives. 
Let German Catholics who happen to live in America 
have German services and German priests and German 
bishops. Gibbons took one long look at the plan, then 
sallied forth upon a campaign of unrelenting opposition. 
He saw at once what the scheme would do for America. 
He realized the stupendous danger to a nation whose 
people were broken into a score of church national groups, 
almost impervious to the national processes of American- 
ization. What would have happened in the great war 
if Cahenslyanism had triumphed in the Catholic Church 
in 1891 is a consideration with untold possibilities. But 
the Cardinal saw the peril in time, and dauntlessly as- 
sailed it, for the sake of America and against some of 
the strongest influences in the Church. 

Caught up in the great dispute about the place of re- 
ligion in a democratically administered public school sys- 
tem, he consistently indicated the teaching of religion as 
one of the duties of public education, advocated the regu- 
lar reading of the Bible in the public schools, and labored _ 
incessantly toward the solving of the problem of taxa- 
tion for civil education upon those who favored and used 
parochial schools. 

An outstanding characteristic of his Americanism was 
his genial and sincere brotherliness for his Protestant 
neighbors and friends. He always addressed a Protestant 
minister as “ My Brother.” He was proud of one thing 
only, about his masterly little book, “ Faith of Our 
Fathers.’”’ He did boast that it contained no single word 
which had ever given offense to a Protestant. He said, 
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“There was a sentence in it at first which pained the 
Episcopalians somewhat, but I took that out the moment 
it was brought to my attention.” Once an Episcopalian 
Bishop and he were awaiting the start of a procession 
toward the dedication of a public building. The Bishop 
was visibly embarrassed, and coughed nervously as he 
said, ‘‘ Cardinal Gibbons, I do not know the custom of 
your church, but in our rules, the inferior always precedes 
the superior.” ‘“ Then,” said the Cardinal, “you and I 
shall walk together!’ And he took the Bishop’s arm 
as they started off. 

But he added to all these fine traits a singular, boyish 
enthusiasm for his own country which he never feared to 
express. As he returned from his journeys abroad, he 
could never restrain his happiness in America, and would 
always compare the lands he had visited with the land 
he loved, to the disparagement of the former. McKinley 
summoned him to the White House one day to ask him 
about the advisability of taking the Philippines. Gibbons- 
had hoped the question would not come up, for obviously 
the change in control would be a magnificent opportunity 
for the Church. But when McKinley frankly demanded 
his verdict, Gibbons responded without hesitation, “I 
think it would be a fine thing for the Catholic Church, 
Mr. President, but I must advise against it, for I know 
it would be a bad thing for America!” His advice was 
not taken. Let the present events, and the record of the 
long years since that day testify to the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Men are saying that all Catholics must be un-American. 
We are not here disposed to argue the question. But the 
logic of this bit of evidence is conclusive: Gibbons was 
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an American. Gibbons was a Catholic. Therefore not all 
Catholics are un-American. You may charge any indi- 
vidual Catholic with any kind of treachery, and I must 
listen to your charges with respectful attention. There 
are bad Catholics, and there are bad Baptists. But when 
you say no Catholic can be a good American, I see the 
figure of the genial Cardinal, slender, ascetic, with sharp 
profiled features and a happy gleam in his eye, and I 
know that generalization is forever destroyed. Here was 
a man who lived his life in the open, where all could 
see; who said his say with utter candor and frankness; 
who was an unabashed, enthusiastic, friendly, loyal Amer- 
ican. This is not argument. This is evidence. And evi- 
dence can be met only by contrary evidence. No think- 
ing man can deny that Gibbons was a combination of 
gleeful American with loyal Catholic. 

I wish I could summon his spirit for this occasion in 
these perilous days. I wish I could have his Catholic 
friends hear his voice, as he speaks above these troubled 
waters. This man, whose dearest personal friend was a 
Jew, this Southerner, who was a public advocate of 
Negro rights, this immigrant, native-born boy who said 
once with a twinkle in his eye, “ The present immigra- 
tion laws would have shut out over half of those who 
sailed on the Mayflower ’’—might have a helpful word 
for us now. This simple, friendly old man, who joked 
with his door-boys, and remembered on his death-bed 
to give his little red-haired lad money enough to go home 
to Wilmington on Easter Day—he would be genial enough 
to disarm our suspicions for the moment. This mag- 
nificent fighter who crushed the American Catholic League 
when it was massing for political reprisals, and said 
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sternly, “I should be ashamed of any Catholic who let 
a religious test determine his vote ”—the witty mind who 
when a reporter asked, “ May I ask you who is your 
favorite candidate for President?” replied, “ Indeed you 
may!” and when the reporter said, “ Well, your emi- 
nence, who is he?” flashed back, “ My dear young man, 
I said you might ask; I did not say you might expect me 
to answer ”—this man might be able to quiet our raging 
flames of hatred which suck each other up into new out- 
bursts of fury. A Protestant Ministers Association once 
officially resolved to protest against a holiday which the 
city aldermen had voted in honor of Gibbons’ return from. 
a European journey. All Baltimore seethed like a boiling 
caldron. Cardinal Gibbons summoned to his study the 
Protestant minister who had made the motion, congratu- 
lated him on his courage and his good sense, dispatched 
word to the city fathers asking for the rescinding of the 
ordinance, and quietly quashed the plan. Suppose a 
man like that stood before us now, what do you think he. 
would say? 

Do not give way to excitement. Do not answer hate 
with hate. The only way to prove there are good Amer- 
ican Catholics is to be a good American Catholic. Sus- 
picion mounts into fury only when it is met by like un- 
reasonable suspicion. Anti-Catholicism can never be an 
overwhelming wave in a city with a smiling, clear-eyed, 
manly, quick-thinking, genial young priest like Father 
McCreary; and an energetic, ambitious, tactful, driving, 
friendly Bishop like Bishop Curley! Provided only their 
fellow Catholics hold steady. 

Meanwhile, realize that if a life like Gibbons of itself 
destroys the generalization that the Catholic population 
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is one hundred per cent. disloyal, it is as easily possible 
to dispose of the other absurdity that all Klansmen are 
utter brutes. The Catholic Church cannot be so bad as 
some think it is, if it can produce and encourage and 
raise to eminence a mighty soul like Gibbons. 

We reserve the right to criticize and indict any man, 
whatever his label, if he is discovered in an act of dis- 
loyalty or cruelty; But we deny the right to make 
Catholic synonymous with Traitor, and Klansmen synony- 
mous with Brute. A harsh “Take off that mask” is 
answered with a burly “ You make me take it off,” and 
before we realize it a grotesque device of boyish exuber- 
ance has become the spark of a conflagration which might 
destroy the structure of civilization. There is’ a better 
way—a freedom from the deception of labels and gossip, 
a willingness to give a man a chance to prove himself 
decent. Look men straight in their eyes before you 
say you hate them. Your hate will vanish before a mutual 
glance of understanding. 


He drew a circle, and shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout! 

But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle and shut him in. 


Ill 
A GREAT AMERICAN JEW 


Own any Sunday morning, in 1858, three little Jewish boys 
could be seen trudging along the Main Street of Tal- 
botton, Georgia, on their way to the Baptist Sunday 
school. The smallest of these brothers was eight years 
old, and the eldest thirteen. They were the sons in the 
only Jewish family in town. Their father kept an unpre- 
tentious dry-goods store in the business section, and the 
eight hundred people of the town, with the thousand or 
more from the outlying farming vicinity, could have told 
you that he was building up a nice little business largely 
on a reputation for absolute fairness. 

Years later, the youngest of these boys, grown to man- 
hood and splendid literary powers, determined to write 
a book in honor of America’s religious liberty. Did his 
memory reach back over the years to those happy days 
in the little Baptist Sunday school? Had some kind 
word, some wise tolerance, impressed itself indelibly upon 
his mind? Whatever the reason, he decided that he could 
do no better than to make his book a biography of Roger 
Williams, pioneer hero of American Baptists. And this 
brilliant Jewish lawyer delved into the records, immersed 
himself in the spirit of Roger Williams’ life, until he was 
ready to produce what Baptist scholars have since been 
proud to call “the finest biography of a Baptist hero, and 
the greatest tribute to religious freedom in the English 
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language.” Weare not far wrong in adding that the book 
was a beautiful though veiled appreciation of the spirit 
and practise of a little Baptist Sunday school in Tal- 
botton, Georgia. 

Between that Sunday when we caught sight of those 
three boys on their way to Baptist Bible study, and that 
other day when one of those boys began to write his book, 
stretches a story which exalts all those proud traditions 
which we like to call American. If these boys were thor- 
oughly Bavarian when they arrived’ in Georgia, they at 
once began a career in business and national life which 
was altogether separated from Old World expectations 
and altogether steeped in New World moods. Horatio 
Alger, in his wildest fiction of the “ Bound to Rise” 
brand, never dared weave a tale as astounding as the 
story of these three Jews. 

Their father had given them a great inheritance of 
integrity, and moral strength, and ambitious persistency. 
A liberal during the German trouble in 1848, he had fled 
when the conservative forces triumphed and bitter re- 
prisals were threatened. Leaving his brood with their 
mother, he had come alone to America, started an imme- 
diate partnership with two Jewish traveling pedlers, and 
had visited Southern plantations selling a pitiful little 
stock of novelties. The fact that he was a white man 
made the Southern owner oblivious of the fact that he was 
a Jew, and he was given the cordiality of Southern friend- 
liness. Talbotton, Georgia, had attracted him, so he paid 
a license fee, rented a little store space, and soon was ready 
to send for his family. The permanent venture had been 
made possible because he had been able to challenge 
wholesaler’s credit far beyond his business deserts, on the 
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basis of an absolutely clean credit record which extended 
far back into the homeland. The three boys grew up close 
to the business, migrated through Philadelphia to New 
York, and ascended by sheer grit and dogged honesty the 
successive rungs of the business ladder, through crockery 
stores, and dry-goods ventures, to the climax as partners 
and managers of the R. H. Macy and the Abraham & 
Straus stores in New York. When they had arrived here, 
they were occupying the central thrones in the palace of 
modern department store merchandising, and that meant 
that they could be listed as three of the richest brothers in 
the world. But this typically American story is but the 
prelude to the introduction of the truly American spirit 
of the three men. Once you have met them, you will not 
find it hard to explain why they are listed by all Jewish 
ballots as among the greatest Jews in the world. 

The oldest brother flashed into the limelight of the 
world’s news in the lurid light of a terrific disaster. 
Quiet, unassuming in manner, yet a business genius if 
ever America produced one, he had been compelled to . 
act as father to the rest when his own father died. He 
it was who had brought up brothers and sister in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. He it was who had 
steered the family fortune into its port of great success. 

With his life ready for enjoyment and peace after 
years of strenuous application, he had gone with his 
wife on a world tour which had taken him into a score 
of countries. Returning, they had booked passage on the 
greatest of modern steamships, then setting sail on her 
maiden voyage. A Sunday night in mid-ocean brought 
their dream to an untimely end. The Titanic was ripped 
with a gaping wound inflicted by an iceberg, and hun- 
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dreds of men and women were doomed to destruction as 
the great ship began to sink. Heroism and cowardice 
mounted side by side. Sailors fought back maddened 
men with loaded revolvers as the boats were slung over 
the side loaded with women and children. Meanwhile, 
heroes were calmly helping and deliberately sacrificing 
their own chances. In all that crowd, no figures were 
more calm and inspiring than this Jew and his wife. He 
stood there on deck, holding her close to him, and strok- 
ing her hair in the unaffected gesture of deep and sincere 
devotion. He kept saying: “ Please, dear, get into a 
boat now. Here is one ready! Get into this boat. Please, 
dear!” And she would look up into his eyes, and say 
quietly in reply: “Oh, my man, I have been so happy 
through all these years with you. I know I could never 
find happiness away from you. This simply answers 
those many prayers we have said, asking that when we 
go, we might be permitted to go together. Besides, if I 
stay with you, there will be room for one other in the 
boat!” 

When the last load of refugees put off from the ship, 
they were standing there still, quiet before the awful 
circumstance which could not conquer them, and she 
waved a white kerchief in confident farewell as her friends 
left her to die with him. A marvelous climax to a mar- 
velous life. Here was a truly great American! 

It was the youngest of the three boys who wrote the 
book on Roger Williams, and to this he added, “ The 
U. S. Doctrine of Citizenship” and other great studies. 
He is known, however, less for his erudition than for an 
unbounded willingness to serve his country. Circum- 
stances lifted him into public life, but primary to those 
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circumstances was the offer of his two brothers deliber- 
ately to assume control of the business, leaving their 
beloved junior free to do whatever the country demanded 
of him. His first great chance came as ambassador to 
Constantinople, where his duties were rather anomalous. 
He, a Jew, was charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting and protecting Christian missionaries before a 
Mohammedan court. So successful was he in this ex- 
tremely delicate diplomacy, that his reappointment was re- 
quested often, and his withdrawal was fought consistently 
by the very Christian preachers whom he had pleased so 
well, He was the founder of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, now international in its service for young 
Jewish men. He became one of our most effective adju- 
dicators in labor disputes and served often on important 
arbitration commissions. Roosevelt appointed him to the 
Permanent Court of the Hague Peace Tribunal ; and later 
brought him into his distinguished cabinet as Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. At Syracuse, in 1912, he was 
nominated as Progressive candidate for Governor of New- 
York, in that critical year when Roosevelt almost shook 
political America from its moorings. Advisor of Presi- 
dents, friend of kings, world citizen but loyal American, 
this youngest boy grew to be a splendid example of 
Jewish patriotism. His place on the list of the great 
needs no explanation. 

But the second brother seems like a problem from the 
point of view of fame. He was a quiet partner in the 
business. Not personally impressive, he seems to have 
deliberately avoided public notice. No great circumstance 
has lifted him from the ruck, no official career has added 
glamor to his fame. Having a great fortune in money, 
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he has spent it beautifully and wisely. That is all. Yet 
Jewry places him above the others, whenever it has a 
chance to comment on his achievements. The Hebrew 
Standard invites votes to decide who is the great Amer- 
ican Jew. Nathan Straus is named far above his more 
noted brothers. The Jewish Tribune decides by ballots 
the greatest Jew in the world. Isidor Straus and Oscar 
Straus are named well down on the list. Nathan Straus 
alone of all the brothers is-honored by a place in the first 
ten world Jews. And the leaders of Jewish life in our 
city, consulted as to the choice of personality for this 
sermon, unanimously and without hesitation overruled 
my suggestion and insisted upon Nathan Straus. Why 
does this honor come to him? 

He had never been confronted with a splendid dramatic 
moment with the spotlight of the world focused on him. 
He had not traveled the earth in willing missions for his 
dear country. But years before as a young man the 
sight of a slum baby, disease-doomed, had seared itself 
into his brain. He determined that his fortune should 
help the world’s poverty-stricken children. Horrible milk 
conditions challenged him. The New York City author- 
ities permitted him to try out an experiment on Ran- 
dall’s Island in a foundlings’ institution. The death-rate 
dropped from forty-one to twenty-one per thousand, when 
Straus installed milk pasteurizers. The plan became his 
hobby. Free milk stations, distributing milk of the finest 
quality, were opened in every poor district of New York. 
Pasteurization experiments proceeded. Other cities were 
helped. Europe was invaded with this benevolent cam- 
paign. Now it can be fairly said that every baby born 
in the civilized world has a far better chance at life be- 
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cause Nathan Straus has lived. And he is pressing his 
idea home with relentless activity even now. 

If I had been content to prove merely that a Jew could 
be a good American, I need not have used all these words. 
Any one of these stalwart Jews is enough evidence to 
demolish completely any generalization denying the pos- 
sibility of American spirit in a Jew. Straus was a Jew. 
Straus was an American. Therefore not all Jews are un- 
American. This without regard to which Straus you 
are citing. 

But I am pressing on to a more significant conclusion. 
Of the three Straus brothers, Nathan is always selected 
as coming closest to the ideals of American Jews. 
Through the naive sincerity of ballots they express them- 
selves, and their judgment is always on the side of the 
type of life he represents. Magnificent circumstantial 
dramatic heroism, and world-embracing, brilliant public 
service are passed over in favor of quiet, sacrificial devo- 
tion to a single, simple humanitarian need. 

You may cite me impressive stories of Jewish bigotry 
and narrowness of mind. You may quote from the pro- 
tocols and talk of an international conspiracy for the con- 
trol of the world through a world money monopoly with 
Jewish bankers in control. You may fling out the query, 
“Tf these stories be true, how can such men as the Straus 
brothers exist?” My only reply is that such men un- 
questionably do exist. If that fact makes it harder for 
you to believe the stories, so much the worse for the 
stories. Whenever a story meets a life, in an obvious in- 
consistency, I cling to the evidence of the life and let the 
story go down to its ruin. 

When a whole race of Jews will honor with the tribute 
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of its public respect a figure like Nathan Straus, they 
cannot be as bad as the stories make them out to be. 
Suspicion breeds suspicion. Whispers encourage whis- 
pers. Flames create drafts for other flames, and catas- 
trophic calamities need little encouragement. For myself, 
God helping me, I shall look each man in the eye and give 
him a chance to make good as a man, without first load- 
ing him with the onus of an unjust label and an unjust 
tradition of hate. 


IV 
A GREAT AMERICAN NEGRO 


Baptists need offer no apology for being interested in 
Cardinal Gibbons. He was intensely interested in Bap- 
tists and rejoiced in opportunities for comradeship with 
those whom he called his “ brothers” in the Protestant 
ministty. We have still less to explain our interest in 
the Straus family, for the three great American Jewish - 
boys found their religious training in a little Baptist 
Sunday school in the South, and one of them lived to 
write the greatest biography of our Baptist hero, Roger 
Williams and to call his only son Roger Williams Straus. 
But when we come to the great American Negro, he him- 
self gives us explicit justification for our interest. Once 
he said, with a smile lighting up his eyes, “If you find ~ 
a Negro south of the Mason and Dixon line who is 
not a Baptist, you may safely conclude that some white 
man has been tampering with his religion!” 

As book-lovers we have been intrigued by Will’s mag- 
nificent two-volume biography of Cardinal Gibbons, we 
have been delighted by Oscar Straus’ “ Under Four Ad- 
ministrations ”” and the Roger Williams book. But I 
know of no single work so utterly in the mood of this 
search of ours for one hundred per cent. Americans, no 
book which speaks so eloquently the message of our best 
traditions, as does the autobiography of our great Negro, 
“Up from Slavery.” Give it to a young man whose 
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life is being spoiled by indolent carelessness and irrespon- 
sibility, or to a boy who is discouraged by impenetrable 
obstacles, and note its effect. 

For myself, I once saw Gibbons—a fleeting glance as 
he swept by. I knew Oscar Straus as he toured the State 
on his candidacy for Governor, saw Nathan and Isidor 
Straus several times in casual contacts; but I was valet 
to this Negro! And if a man be known peculiarly well 
to his valet, then I have the right to introduce you to 
Booker T. Washington. 

My college summers were spent as a bell-boy in the 
employ of the Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks. 
The staff was made up almost exclusively of college boys, 
and we were a fairly sophisticated coterie of self-con- 
scious intellectuals. There were a half-dozen Phi Beta 
Kappa keys in the bell-boy group at the Club one summer. 
Our chief delight was the intimate contact which our 
jobs made possible with the distinguished men and women 
who came within our ken. Governors, Generals, Ad- 
mirals, Explorers were commonplaces with us. 

It was something of a shock which accompanied the 
coming of a big, burly Negro one day, and his assignment 
to me for the period of his stay. He had a genial smile, 
and a resonant, sympathetic voice, and bright eyes, and 
a cultured vocabulary, but I did not suspect his identity. 
I performed the services he required, and came away 
from him always bearing the impression of a singularly 
genteel personality, a man of great courtesy and beauty 
of spirit. 

One night, I heard my Negro speak. He waited while 
some lovely blended voices sent out those weird harmonies 
which garb the spirituals with luring beauty ; waited with 
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us through “Swing Low,” and “ Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen,’ and “I’m Goin’ to Walk All Over 
God’s Heaven.” Then he was introduced, “ Booker T. 
Washington,” and I heard him begin, confidently, with- 
out flourish, the amazing story of his life adventures. 
The spell of that night, under the mountain trees, in an 
open-air amphitheater, with thousands of eager white 
faces strained upwards to miss no single gesture, no 
solitary cadence of this black man’s eloquence is still upon 
me. And the story is as clear as if he had told it to me 
again yesterday. 

He had no knowledge of his ancestry, no record of 
his birthday. When he first began to remember, his. 
mother was a slave woman; her husband, whom she never 
saw except on special holiday occasions, was a slave on 
a distant plantation; the boy knew that this man was 
not his father, but that whispering gestures pointed to- 
ward a white man on a near-by estate. He had always 
felt the lack of family traditions and pride to buoy 
him up, but when he first realized his poverty in this . 
respect he resolved that he would do his best to leave a 
name his children might honor. 

He could paint matchless word-pictures of the scenes 
which environed his boyhood. The cabin, cold in winter, 
fever-hot in summer, with a cat-hole cut through the 
wall, and the plain dirt floor; the scraps of food tossed 
to the children as if they were ravenous little animals; 
the occasional feast to which their mother would awaken 
them when she succeeded in stealing and cooking a 
chicken for her famished brood; the heap of dirty rags 
in a corner of the hut, into which the boys would crawl 
when bedtime came; the joyless, playless, duty-filled 
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hours—these things seemed real as his simple, eloquent 
words sketched them. 

He recalled that memorable night when he awoke out 
of a sound sleep and heard his mother praying with an 
awful fervor that God would guide and keep Mr. Lincoln, 
and he realized for the first time that he was a slave, but 
might be free. He told of the gentleness with which 
Negroes cared for their masters when they were brought 
home wounded in the fighting for slavery. He sketched 
that emotion-colored scene when a Union officer stood 
upon the steps of the big house and read the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation—the Negroes shouting and dancing 
for joy, the family at the great house dubious and de- 
pressed; the ardent determination in each slave-heart to 
demand at last their “ entitles’; the hurried search for 
florid names and the sudden plans for long vacations of 
aimless tramping, “ just to make sure they were free.” 

He told of the tedious trek of adventure on which his 
mother started her little brood, when she heard that her 
husband would welcome them in a little salt-mine village 
in West Virginia. Hundreds of miles, and long weeks, 
they journeyed until they reached him. Then they all be- 
gan work in the mines, and young Booker, hungering for 
school, was permitted by his father to attend only after 
working in the mines from five till schooltime in the 
morning, and after school closed until night. Booker 
noticed that if he worked right up till nine in the mines 
in the morning he was late at class, so he decided to 
shove the big hand of the mine clock around to nine each 
morning at half-past eight, and the scheme worked ad- 
mirably for weeks, until he was detected. 

On his first day at school, the teacher began by calling 
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the roll from a classbook. Our little Negro piccaninny 
had never been called anything more pretentious than 
“ Booker.”’ But he observed that all the other children 
had at least two names. So he quickly invented a Wash- 
ington to annex for school purposes, and Booker Wash- 
ington he was from that day. . 

He recounted the thrill in his heart when he heard the 
Negro men down in the mine talking in low tones about 
a school they had heard of, where young boys might have 
a chance to learn a trade. He then and there determined 
to go to Hampton Institute. Months of penurious saving 
followed, helped along by dimes and nickels which the 
proud old Negroes contributed to their protegé. He 
started to make the best of his way over the five hundred 
miles to the school of his dreams. He slept at nights 
under a wooden sidewalk in Richmond, while he loaded 
castings at a shipyard for money to speed his journey. 
At last he arrived at Hampton. The woman in charge 
was forced to tell him that they had no room. He could 
not believe the words. He persisted. No room! He - 
made himself as pleasant as possible while he patiently 
waited around, on the horizon of that harassed woman’s 
life. Finally she said: “I must go to an appointment. 
While I am gone, clean up that classroom next door!” 
His eyes gleamed as he started to work. He did know 
how to clean a room. Months as boy-of-all-work in a 
particular household in West Virginia had taught him 
that. He swept and dusted and shined, and swept and 
dusted and shined, moving every article which could be 
loosed from its moorings, at least four times. When the 
lady returned, she took from her belt a lacy white hand- 
kerchief, and with that uncanny intuition which leads a 
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New England housewife to the lurking-places of dust, 
she explored that room searching for traces of careless- 
ness. But Booker was unafraid. He knew he had done 
that job well. When the inspection was complete, she 
turned to him and said quietly, “We can always find 
room for one more boy like you!” 

Not much room, however, at best. A bunk in the 
furnace cellar, a cot in a tent hurriedly pitched on the 
lawn, a clear space in an unheated attic—but such cir- 
cumstances held no terrors. Education was here; light 
was here; inspiration was here; and above all, General 
Armstrong was here—that great saint of kindliness who 
made Booker Washington his friend and disciple. When 
the Hampton course was finished, he hurried back to his 
little home town, there to teach what he had learned to 
other boys who could not break away. His memories of 
those months of ministry are transformed into terrify- 
ing, ghastly dreams of violence. The old Ku Klux Klan 
was then in its heyday. Young Washington watched the 
lurid lights flicker on tragic scenes, while Negroes were 
beaten, and burned, and white men were assaulted for 
daring to protest. 

I think he would be a bit disappointed today if he could 
be here to see what is happening. Twenty years ago, in 
his book, he fervently thanked God that the Klan was 
simply unthinkable in modern America; that there were 
only a few places in the most irreconcilable South where 
its spirit could survive, and that its record was fading on 
the pages of history. What would he say if he could face 
us tonight, and we were to tell him of a new organization 
which had taken upon itself this gore-stained name? I 
know he would regret the name. 
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But he would be fair enough to observe that this 0 
ization had deliberately adopted out of all the chapters i 
the Bible one of the greatest chapters of brotherly toler- 
ance, the twelfth chapter of Romans, as its text. He 
would admit that lynching had decreased from sixty to 
twenty-eight in the past two years, that forty-six lynch- 
ings had been prevented by prompt courage on the part 
of public officials, forty of them in the South. He would 
be glad to discover that this gain in self-control had 
occurred during the very months when the new Klan 
reached its zenith, and he would insist that the organ- 
ization could not be as bad as it was painted if it had 
these startlingly fine accompaniments. A band of desper- 
ate cut-throats, millions strong, would hardly cut in half: 
the lynching record. His reasonableness would keep him 
steady. 

He would call to his aid in these days of crisis his 
boundless sense of humor. Traveling once as custodian 
of a sick Indian student from Hampton to Washington, 
he was told that the Indian could be served in public 
dining-rooms if his guide stayed out, and the hotel at 
Washington refused him while they accepted his ward 
whose skin was quite as dark as his. He watched a near- 
white Negro sitting in a Jim Crow car one day while the 
conductor looked him over. Booker Washington sensed 
the humor of the situation at once. If the passenger were 
white, the conductor owed it to him to notify him of his 
mistake and usher him into the white car. If he were 
black, no word could be said without embarrassment. 
Washington thought, “If only the conductor looks at his 
feet, he’ll know at once that those huge shoes belong to a 
Negro.” After a long, silent inspection, the conductor 
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at the feet, and breathed a sigh of relief as, 
sured by the glance, he left the Negro where he was. 
Washington noticed a citizen of Morocco fail to register 
at a hotel because he was taken for a Negro. He advised 
the Moroccan to use French as his language and insist on 
an interpreter, and in the next hotel, where the canny 
advice was taken, the stranger had no trouble. Over such 
incidents, ‘he would smile, without bitterness or rancor. 
He said he could remember the day when he succeeded 
in absolutely forgiving all Southern white men for the 
wrongs they had done. He determined to be unwilling 
to let any man degrade him into the mood of hate. His 
smiling tolerance would be summoned to his aid now. 
And he would utilize his matchless oratory to quiet 
us as well. The mighty powers which he first employed 
in his epoch-making Atlanta speech, where he won 10,000 
Southerners to enthusiastic sympathy, would not be 
wasted now, when the gap is widening between our racial 
groups. He would say again to his fellow Negroes: 
““A ship, lost at sea for many days, suddenly sighted 
a friendly vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate 
vessel was seen a signal, ‘ Water, water, we die of thirst!’ 
The answer from the friendly vessel at once came back, 
‘Cast down your bucket where you are!’ A second time 
the signal, ‘ Water, water; send us water!’ ran up on the 
distressed vessel, and was answered, ‘Cast down your 
bucket where you are!’ And a third and fourth signal 
fur water was answered, ‘ Cast down your bucket where 
you are!’ The captain of the distressed vessel, at last 
heeding the suggestion, cast down his bucket, and it came 
up full of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. To those of my race who depend on 
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changing their condition in a foreign land, or who under- 
estimate the importance of cultivating friendly relations 
with the Southern white man who is their next-door neigh- 
bor, I would say: ‘ Cast down your bucket where you are, 
cast it down in making friends in every manly way of 
the people of all races by whom we are surrounded. Cast 
it down in agriculture, in mechanics, in commerce, in do- 
mestic service, and in the professions.’ ” 

And he would display, to white men, some of them 
frantic in hate, some of them sincere in friendliness, that 
symbol of his insistence, “In all things that are purely 
social, we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” 

If we listened to him, I think we should go away say- 
ing: “ Here is a true American! Not born with aristo- 
cratic blood, not dowered with a fortune, not floating on 
flowery beds of ease—but fighting his way up against 
despairing odds, without a whine of cowardice or a snarl 
of bitterness, to a world eminence of service—he incor- 
porated our best tradition of American pride!” If he 
is not one hundred per cent. American, who can be? 


Vv 
A, GREAT AMERICAN FOREIGNER 


EMINENT American Foreigners are almost a drug on 
the market just now. With a surprising suddenness, 
great foreign names have appeared in the firmament of 
American life within the past few years. Even without 
the adventitious publicity which swept the Bok Peace 
Plan Prize into front-page headlines, Edward Bok him- 
self had made a place for himself in American minds 
with his stupendously successful autobiography, which 
he called “ The Americanization of Edward Bok” and 
which has completed scores of large editions. Michael 
Pupin, scientist extraordinary, has recently published his 
memoirs, and has so stirred minds with the possibilities 
of developing foreigners, that a mid-western university 
has received a large scholarship endowment, given by a 
man who had been enthralled with Pupin’s book, and 
dedicated to the purpose of educating into usefulness the 
unusual if hidden talents of extraordinary foreign men. 
Mary Antin and Jacob Riis seem like members of an- 
other generation, but their names symbolize much of 
American Immigrant ideals. Indeed, it would be a liberal 
education for these hasty reformers who would solve all 
problems in our national life by shutting off the streams 
of immigration, if they would summon the patience to 
read the four comparatively brief and absorbingly inter- 
esting books written out of their own experiences by 
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Riis, Antin, Bok, and Pupin. Much of this hateful sneer 
which wreaths our proud Hips would be wiped off by the 
experience. 

With such a galaxy of Gen ne stars in the 
firmament, immigrant Americans do well to pause be- 
fore selecting their exemplar. The Americanization 
classes which were called into consultation on this task 
sent in ballots which varied widely. From Leif Ericson 
to Charles Chaplin, the choices ranged. And the four 
outstanding names attached to the great books on the 
Promised Land were mentioned many times. But when 
the final tabulation was made, it was discovered that one 
rather unexpected name led all the rest. The new Amer- 
icans of this city selected as their “ Great American For- 
eigner ”’ Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the man who forged 
the lightning bolts. 

Of course, his recent death had brought his name into 
the focus of the news. And his life was lived near enough 
to us so that we began to feel as if he were a neighbor. 
But the minds which chose him were forced to oppose the 
fierce current of rabid prejudices, and the fact that these 
racial and physical taboos were transcended is a naive 
but real tribute to the man. Steinmetz was a German, 
and war hatreds do not easily die. Steinmetz was a 
cripple, limited by the pangs and disappointments of a 
tiny, huddled body, utterly unattractive physically. Stein- 
metz was seclusive by nature, no man to mingle in 
crowds of congenial men, but a recluse by every tendency 
in his being. Steinmetz was scientific, forced to talk a 
professional vocabulary, achieving in the distant realms 
of intricate equations, complex logarithms, and electrical 
theory. And Steinmetz never conquered his accent. He 
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was betrayed through all the years by the thick speech of 
his fatherland-interfering with the quick, crisp American 
staccatos. Yet Steinmetz is the great American immi- 
grant, in the minds of those who, like him, chose America 
as their home. 

Part of his appeal is unquestionably due to the outline 
of his romantic story. If there is one thing on which 
we overpride ourselves in America, it is the confidence 
that here a man can start under terrific handicaps, and 
if he fights hard enough, can make good. There has 
been no more startling example of this tradition in Amer- 
ica. Steinmetz arrived, years ago, a fugitive from a 
furiously conservative Germany, with no money, ill from 
the long voyage, tragically unprepossessing in appear- 
ance, to talk his way past the immigration barriers and 
to find a humble job in an electrical shop. His genius 
and pluck made him a marked man, the experts of his 
craft listened with respect to his boyish authority as he 
took them on long journeys through speculations and 
theories. General Electric angled for him, made him a 
favored consultant, gave him all the experimental mate- 
rial he wanted, depended upon his judgment, exploited 
his gifts, and always gave him fair credit. It is significant 
that new Americans, beginning their careers here, should 
find interest and challenge in such a record of reward 
through constructive contribution. 

The very magnificence of his scientific achievements 
must have awed many, especially those who themselves 
know the language of science. Only an electrical engineer 
can appreciate Steinmetz, for to most of us his glory 
is lost in an unfamiliar medium of expression. But com- 
rades in his scientific craft are unanimous in their re- 
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spect for him. He worked out the intricate mathematical 
formule for the phenomena of alternating current. 
Caught one day at his summer camp without his book 
of logarithm tables, he made up a new one, column by 
column, rather than send across the miles for his well- 
thumbed copy. He made lightning within the walls of 
his laboratory, and drew all the interested world to marvel 
at his results. When Edison came, pleading to be allowed 
a glimpse at the artificial lightning, he and Steinmetz 
spent a day in such happy comradeship as ordinarily 
comes only to little boys. It was Rice, his superior in the 
General Electric organization, who paid Steinmetz the 
tribute of science in a beautiful eulogy spoken at the. 
recent funeral. This immigrant boy has taken his place 
with the few daring adventurers whose intrepid paths led 
them into virgin continents of truth. 

There was a simplicity about his home-life which must 
have attracted many. With all his gloriously American 
rise to fame, he lived and died in a workman’s little 
home in Schenectady, surrounded by the family of his - 
adopted son. He dressed so simply as to be almost guilty 
of carelessness. He paid no attention to the mounting 
balance in his salary account, drawing small amounts 
when he needed them, and living so wholly aloof from 
salary considerations that his lack of money sense gave rise 
to the rumor that the General Electric did not pay him a 
salary. Of course, the corporation had him on their books 
as an employee, and of course he had his money regularly 
available to him, but he was too busy with other things to 
allow money to bother him. Children loved him—called 
him, hobbling about in his withered frame, Pop and 
Daddy. On his last grueling speaking trip, which ended 
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in his death, he allowed himself to be grilled by well- 
meaning but over-enthusiastic local managers. He would 
appear prepared to read a brief scientific paper in tech- 
nical jargon, only to be informed that the public had de- 
manded admittance, and the great crowd was thronging 
the hall and begging for a chance to see and hear him. 
Had he *been more sophisticated, he could have brushed 
these annoyances aside superciliously, kept strictly to the 
easy steps of his speech-making journey, and done his 
bounden duty. But he could not. He did not want an 
old lady to-have her evening spoiled by delay in such 
service as he could offer, or deprivation of the treat 
which had cost her so much. So he would try to make 
thousands of people hear the tones of that squeaky little 
voice of his; he would go through the exquisite anguish 
and travail of public speech; he would exhaust himself 
rather than have any one disappointed. A spirit like 
that somehow shines out of the eyes. When they brought 
his body home, heaped up near the casket was a great 
floral tribute for “ Daddy” (this was the only name by 
which they knew him) “ from the kids on the block.” 
Immigrants honor such stedfast simplicity. They hate 
the pretension of the nouveaux riches. All of which 
draws them inevitably to Steinmetz. 

His political views have caught the eye of many. He 
professed himself to be a socialist, and was on the party 
ticket for places of real prominence several times. But 
his socialism was more of a mood of brotherliness than 
any finally articulated system of political thought. He 
knew that something was wrong; he believed it was 
worth while fighting for brotherhood in sharing ; he recog- 
nized socialism as a gesture of that sharing. But he was 
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the kind of a socialist who could devote himself for years 
to the thankless duties of a bipartisan schoolboard, for the 
sake of his city’s children. He could gear his social 
mood to the machinery of a great corporation, and lend 
socialistic aid, comfort, and inspiration to a corporation 
which has been notably paternalistic, as well as success- 
fully monopolistic. Some one probed into his theories 
once with a query, “ Are you not building your theoretical 
state on the assumption that your people will all be 
Steinmetzes?’’ He was not embarrassed for a moment. 
He saw no difficulty in making exactly that assumption. 
He was a socialist because that was his way of saying 
that he could not enjoy what every one could not have. 

I wonder what he would say if he were to discover 
that the most startling gesture of social vandalism seems 
to be traceable to members of his own group of theorists. 
The articles and chapters on his life have been clipped 
and stolen from bound magazines, books on the theory 
of capital and the state are mutilated by markings, torn. 
from valuable paragraphs, and stolen entire. It is as if 
his fellow socialists, when confronted with the first decent 
experiment in socialistic trust, the public library, lamen- 
tably failed to meet the test. Like any capitalistic hyena, 
they take advantage of trust, to mutilate a social heritage 
for their own immediate advantage. Yet he would go 
on, saying by word and deed his determination to organ- 
ize a system of sharing to replace the tragic sordidness 
of this our present system of competing and exploiting. 

Yet all these things do not account for his election as 
the Great American Foreigner. The people who chose 
him were not selecting a romance, nor a scientist, nor 
a genial gentleman, nor a political reformer. They were 
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defining, in him, their ideas of true American spirit. And 
in him they found a glowing joy in America. “I had all 
the world spread before me when I started away from 
home as a boy. I chose America. I now choose to live 
in America. No other tribute is necessary,” he often said. 

They’ found an overpowering love for work—a zest in 
his task, a hunger for a worth-while problem, which we 
like to admit is American. They discovered in his deepest 
mood a profound satisfaction in the belief that he was 
anonymously contributing to the happiness of the world. 
His discoveries were not the kind to bear a trade-mark. 
His devices were not marketed as coming from him. 
Edison dealt in commodities which were stamped with 
his name. Steinmetz dealt in computations, logarithms, 
intricate windings and propositions which were hidden 
when crystallized into machines. But this lack of recog- 
nition in his product never discouraged him. He pre- 
ferred the quiet reward of a world’s unrecognizing smile. 
He lost himself without stint in the treasure of the | 
general welfare. 

It amused him somewhat to find that his best-known 
experiment was the production of artificial lightning. 
Hundreds thronged about his laboratories, when the 
announcement was made. The newspapers heralded 
him around the world as a second Titan, forging the 
hideous, glorious bolts of destruction. In all this popular 
furor, almost every one neglected to notice that Stein- 
metz had been interested in lightning only as an antag- 
onist. He was determined to minimize its catastrophic 
menace. He was creating it only to study its limitations. 
And he was preparing to announce his conclusions and 
devices anonymously, leaving the production, royalty, 
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trade-mark, and fame to the dear General Electric. One 
of the most valuable personalities in all this age of science 
was Steinmetz, the Great American Foreigner. He left 
a heritage in control and power to his compatriots which 
far exceeded any other fortune since America began. 

Yet he could not have passed Ellis Island today. He 
would have been sent back. We are engaged just now 
in the interesting tomfoolery of trying to clarify a polluted 
water-supply system by proportionately cutting down on 
the total flow. We are not yet wise enough to examine 
the reservoir for the sources of corruption. 

And I smile a bit as I hear comparatively useless, un- 
learned, boasting men snarl at immigrants and say to” 
Steinmetz: “I am American. You are not! I am in, 
but you are forever out!’’ Judged by any standard of 
spirit and life, if Steinmetz is not an American, there is 
no such animal. 

Fight the enemies of our dear land with a will. You 
will find me with you, zealously fighting them. 

They are treacherous enough, threatening enough, to . 
challenge the whole strength of every one who truly loves 
our America. And they are imperiling our very existence. 

Contend with secret enemies secretly if you must. I de- 
plore the necessity, while I have no argument against it. 

But do not generalize on your enemies. Do not classify 
your hate. Do not lump men and scorn them in a lump. 
You will scorn a Steinmetz some day, and your scorn 
will be a judgment on yourself, not on him. 

Do not generalize about foreigners. We cannot be as 
bad as our enemies paint us. In your own private judg- 
ment, strip off the rude labels of unthinking minds and 
give each man a chance, in the spirit of love. 


VI 


THANK GOD FOR TODAY 
» 
SUPPOSE that we all duly resolve to be unanimously 
thankful. Suppose that we seek some blessing on which 
our thanks can be enthusiastically united. We must 
discover some gift which all of us share. For we dare 
not, by our gratitude, make hideous the lack felt by 
some one else who worships with us. 

Obviously we must not mention riches, for there are 
many here who are poor. Men have entered the church 
tonight who are desperately hard-pressed and whose 
courageous exterior hides great fears and hideous doubts 
about tomorrow. There are women here who have con- 
cealed behind brave smiles the tragedy of pinching pov- 
erty. Some there may be who have brought with them 
the pangs of a terrible hunger which gnaws away at their 
bodies as they listen and pray. How would they feel if 
we determined to thank God for our wealth? 

Even if all of us were rich, I should hesitate about 
joining in a hymn of thanksgiving for our prosperity. 
For I have come to understand that wealth is a doubtful 
blessing at best. I have seen many rich men with whom 
I should never willingly change places. It is no easy 
thing to manage a fortune—to balance investments against 
new opportunities, to build with money and avoid com- 
promising high ideals, to train your children to be simple 
and kind when they know that they are rich and indepen- 
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dent, to turn aside from pleading appeals for help, to 
harden the heart against crafty and malicious schemes for 
tapping benevolence, to hear lies smoothly told for the 
sake of unmerited help, to recognize an honest need 
when it comes along and to help without violating an- 
other’s self-respect, to keep oneself gentle and kindly 
and sympathetic, and withal at the last to die and leave 
it all, for others to dissipate, or abuse, or mercilessly 
handle—it is no easy thing. 


If thou art rich, thou art poor. 

For like a burro whose back with ingots bends, 
Thou bearest thy heavy burden but a season, 
And death unloads thee. 


No, we dare not thank God that we are rich. 

Health, then? Health is a glorious thing, but so fleet- 
ing! And there are well men here whose very vitality 
seems almost to mock the background of another’s pain. 
They would gladly surrender all their bounding strength 
if they could share it with their dear ones. ; 

Victory, then? For those who are on the high wave 
of glorious vanquishing, perhaps. But all of us do not 
feel like conquerors. The sting of defeat is upon many 
hearts. We are bowed under the crushing load of dark 
disappointment. And our anguish is made more poignant 
by the gleeful shouts of those who for the time being 
are rejoicing in their all-too-transitory triumph. 

Is there any gift then for which we can join our 
thanks? Has God given us any common cause of exulta- 
tion? Is there a token of his love from which no one 
of us can be deprived? What can unite our hearts on 
this day of thanksgiving? 


Thank God for Today A7 





Let us thank God for today! Today is ours! No one 
is without it.. We share it in a unity of gladness. Thank 
God for today! 

But it seems so small a bounty—a tiny trinket of time 
which looks infinitesimally small when fairly examined. 
This day is to one year as four minutes would be to a 
day. his day is a minute portion of a century, as small 
as two seconds seems in a day. This day is lost to sight 
in the reaches of a thousand years, for it compares with 
one thousand years as one-fifth of a second compares 
with a day. When we remember the vast spaces of 
recorded unfolding history, and the mighty reaches of 
the future eternity—this little day of ours seems like 
the fitful sudden gleam of a firefly whose radiance dies 
away upon the darkness as soon as it is seen, and is 
gone. 

Even if a day as such were a considerable trophy, my 
share in any one day reduces it to a fragment of little- 
ness. There are almost 200,000 people in Syracuse. My 
share of this city’s today is 1/200,000. Surely not enough 
to grow excited over. Of America’s today, I possess only 
1/100,000,000, and of the world’s today, I can claim no 
more than a billionth part. 

On a tiny planet, in the midst of a sea of immeasure- 
able darkness, lost in a void of unbelievable star-spaces 
hundreds of light-years away, I am daring to ask you, 
one of earth’s billion swarming humans, to thank God 
for a microscopic token like today. 

But think for a moment what a wonderful thing this 
despised gift is! 

For this purpose it is not necessary to be unfair to 
yesterday. There are countless contributions from the 
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past without which our today would seem tragically 
poorer. There are bothersome questions which we need 
never investigate, ghosts of fantastic lies which we need 
never bother to fight or fear. Other men have blazed 
the trail through the intricate forests of mathematics, and 
have given us an imperishable chart of their journeyings. 
Other generations have laid the broad and deep founda- 
tion piles of physics and chemistry and a score of other 
sciences, and we have entered into their labor; other 
minds have turned fantastic astrology into the ordered 
beauty and truth of astronomy, have transformed super- 
stition into the fine courage of religious faith, have con- 
quered for us a thousand gruesome fears which enslaved 
our ancestors. 

There are countless devices ready for our use which 
we need never take the trouble to invent. The telegraph 
makes us fellow citizens, the telephone makes us neigh- 
bors, and the radio changes our world into an echoing 
whispering-gallery, all without any effort on our part. 
Light leaps to do our bidding, shelter and warmth are our 
servants, food finds its way to us from the ends of the 
earth. These comforts have been willed to us by the 
brotherhood of yesterday’s mankind. 

There are threatening enemies whom we need never 
stop to fight. Slavery, which once made men pawns in 
the power of their masters, has been banished forever, 
and no one of us need be a chattel-brute. Drink has 
been forced to draw in its savage fangs, and retreat 
from our boys back to the hellish wilderness from which 
it came. Fiendish war, with huge orgies of blood-lust 
expressed in the bestiality of hand-to-hand conflict, is 
being forced back so that it may never assault our human 
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spirit again. We should be deliberately blind if we denied 
our incalculable indebtedness to yesterday. 

And tomorrow need not be neglected in our pzan of 
praise. Rich with unbounded promise, luring in its pos- 
sibilities, it pours the treasure of its anticipated glory into 
the lap of today. The present is radiant with a strange 
light reflected from the oncoming tomorrow. There will 
come a day when self-control will be the virtue of man- 
kind and all these futile gestures of sordid abandon will 
be outgrown, when peace between men and between 
nations will be the joy of mankind, when industrial 
brotherhood will make economic striving an experience 
of shared happiness, when the mastery of Jesus will be 
the ultimate authority and the world will echo with the 
songs of the redeemed. Coming events cast their beauty 
before, and every hope which gleams in tomorrow makes 
more beautiful the hours of today. 

But with all due credit to yesterday, and with all 
exultant expectation of tomorrow, the fact remains that 
these things are real to us only as we have today. Yes- 
terday finds its way to us through today. The past has 
its only justification and its only inspiration in today. 
And tomorrow is utterly dependent upon today, waiting 
for the issues of today before it can become our tomorrow. 
The great expanses of the past and the future are utterly 
unreal to us save as we find them reduced to our possi- 

bilities in the tiny defile of today. Not only are they 
measured for us in the capacity of our today, but they 
cannot be ours at all unless we can compress them within 
the boundaries of today. 

Thanks, then—hearty, happy thanks for today! We 
have a right to exult in the tasks of today. They have 
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been borne to us upon the tide of time. We should 
never have dared to choose them. But they are ours. 
There were other tasks yesterday, more or less well done. 
There may be still others tomorrow, more or less trying. 
But today’s are here, just enough for today, not too 
many, nor too few, if we have sanely mastered our lives. 
And they must be done today, or we shall never do them. 
“Tf there be any kind words to say, and kind deeds to 
do, I want to do them now. For I know that I shall not 
pass this way again.” Thank God for the tasks of today! 

Thank God for the supplies of today. There may be 
hungry men here who have no idea where they will be 


fed tomorrow. The possibility may be allowed to spoil . 


today, but no man need starve because there is not enough 
to go round today. I may pause before the possibility of 
mortgaging my future to help in a long-term need, but I 
need never hesitate about being ready to help any one 
through today’s need. Tomorrow is another day. But 
it is all right today. “ Take no thought for the morrow,” 


said Jesus. ‘‘ Why?” ask modern men. The reason is - 


simple. There is need enough and supply enough to 
balance evenly today. By no freak of worry can you 
borrow the supplies of tomorrow. But you can, strangely 
enough, borrow the needs of tomorrow by anxiety and 
worry. And today’s need, plus tomorrow’s need, met by 
only today’s supply, may be enough to account for dis- 
couragement, dismay, and defeat. “It may rain tomor- 
row, but ain’t it fine today?” 

The wilderness journey is a striking symbol of life. 
All the way along just enough manna was vouchsafed 
to keep the travelers through that day. There was a 
fresh supply with each new morning. If ever they were 
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tempted to hoard a larger bounty over several days, they 
were mocked by two facts. Their hoarded amount turned 
sour and unusable. And a new supply promptly fell to 
keep their more trustful comrades. Is there not a process 
like that in life? Thank God for the supplies of today! 

Thank God for the strength of today! It is just 
enough, I have never seen a man defeated by the burdens 
of today. But I have seen scores of men vanquished by 
piling into today the regrets of yesterday and the worries 
of tomorrow. There are no backs strong enough to 
carry the triple load. When yesterday is gone, with its 
failures and mistakes, learn what wisdom you can get 
from it, and leave the remorse behind. When tomorrow 
with its perplexities and perils looms over the horizon, 
refuse to attend to it until it has the right to your atten- 
tion. Then welcome it. It will have become today, the 
finest day in the world! 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for today. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; : 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for today. 


An army was assailed by an overwhelming foe. The 
defenders were utterly outnumbered. The sheer weight 
of the attack, flung upon them in the open field, made for 
their tragic rout. Back of the defenders was a narrow 
pass through a rocky gully. The beaten army hurried 
through the defile, pouring back as if from the neck of 
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a bottle. Once through, their commander suddenly real- 
ized that this insignificant force of his, absolutely help- 
less in the open battle array of the plain, could be quite 
invincible in the defense of the narrow pass. Only a 
few of the attacking force could come through at any 
one time, and they could be easily dealt with as they came. 

Today is a narrow pass. We can fight off our foes, 
if we choose to meet them between the high walls of 
today. We are certain of defeat if we foolishly join 
battle with them, spread out into thin and wavering 
weakness upon the wide expanse of yesterday and to- 
morrow. Here is a Sanskrit proverb, which may help us 
to thank God for today. 


Look to this day 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the varieties 
And realities of your existence. 
The bliss of growth, 
The story of action, 
The splendor of beauty. 
For yesterday is only a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision, 
But today well-lived makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow 
A vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day, 
Such is the salutation of the dawn. 


VII 
THE DARKEST SIN IN THE UNIVERSE 


Size and magnificence do not make sins great. To be 
really an outstanding success, a sin must be disguised as 
a virtue. Once identified, labeled, known by its right 
name, a sin loses more than half its power. It can 
achieve greatness only by remaining under an assumed 
name. 

For this reason we are spared a weary and gruesome 
search. We need not investigate the classic instances of 
men’s sins at their worst, for the very fact that we recog- 
nize them as such proves that they have lost their initial 
influence over men. Our first impulse, as we think of the 
darkest sin in the universe, is to explore the horrify- 
ing corners of men’s fiendish lust at its lowest. Brutal 
malicious delight in another’s suffering, colossal demonic 
pursuit of one’s own basest desires, orgies of cruel wan- 
tonness in slaying and laying waste, or those delicate 
deviltries which combine callous inhumanity with de- 
liberate and ingenious refinements in exquisite selfish de- 
signs—these things throng our minds as we roam amid 
sin’s blackest achievements. But the very fact that these 
things throng our searching minds betrays them. Such 
sins are known for what they are, and are shunned for 
what they represent. They have become classic because 
men everywhere unite in abhorring them and combating 
them. The darkest sin in the universe seems at first 
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glance like a very innocent thing with a glint of much 
that looks like beauty upon it. That is the way for a 
sin to succeed. The prime art of sin is the art of disguise. 
More men go down to soul’s death at the lure of a demure 
and pleasant smile from a simple, unpretentious, wistful 
little sin, than ever succumb to the combined lures of 
those brutal vices whose names are unmentionable but 
whose nature we know. 

So a catalog of the unspeakable sins of human degrada- 
tion will not be needed here. Such sins would be uni- 
versally recognized and automatically deprived of their 
fangs. It is the vice which succeeds in disguising itself 
as it works, that deserves the award of our choicest super- 
lative of shame. é 

I need not apologize for citing as my chief authority 
a very ancient work, which through the centuries has 
maintained its place as a fundamental catalog of men’s 
sins and defeats. Nowhere else do I find so many sins, 
so aptly described, so carefully differentiated, so clearly 
exhibited in action, and so superbly analyzed. What is 
the darkest sin discussed in the Bible? : 

Suppose you discovered that a glance at the word-index 
of the Book reveals this sin and its opposite virtue as 
making up the most considerable body of reference in- 
volved in the entire collection. Mentioned more often 
than any other sin, contrasted more often with its corre- 
sponding virtue, it wins its way to importance by sheer 
bulk in the Old and New Testaments. Suppose you 
found that when Jesus, Master of the Book, summed up 
his teaching in what he called his two commandments, 
he aimed both of them directly at this sin, and promised 
that obedience to these two dictates would constitute ful- 
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filment of the Law and the prophets. Suppose that this 
sin is revealed with unmistakable plainness as the root 
of the root of all evil. Suppose that the one irremovable 
bar to God, the one barrier which prayers cannot over- 
leap, the one bulwark through which the human spirit 
cannot pierce toward God, in this same sin. Suppose you 
found that the most widely quoted chapter in the Bible, 
the final summing up of the abiding things in the philos- 
ophy of Jesus, named this sin as the chief enemy of 
man, and its opposite as the greatest of all things that last. 
Suppose you discovered that when Dante’s imagination 
constructs his hell, he can find no depths too low for the 
fiendish creatures who sold themselves to this hateful 
thing; that Olive Schreiner in her magnificent modern 
visions of spiritual truths places in the midst of the 
agonies of outcast life the blasted victims of this sin. 
Would you not be eager to study this viper, to describe 
his markings, to reveal his habits, and to spare mankind 
from any more unnecessary writhings under his pitiless 
attack? 

His aliases are legion. He calls himself according to 
his best advantage. He parades often as patriotism; he 
wears the guise of enthusiasm; he boasts sometimes that 
he is the original lover of high ideals and the sworn 
enemy of all that is low; he sometimes assumes the 
air of culture, rants about his keenness of intellect which 
makes it impossible to impose on him; and at his very 
worst he has been known to use the disguise of uncom- 
promising saintliness, which cannot abide near guilt with- 
out contending for the things of faith. But whatever his 
masks, those who once know him can usually detect the 
malicious subtlety of his devilish devices. His proper 
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name is Hate. We may call him by his common title 
Distrust. He is the darkest sin in the universe. 

Surely he never had a finer chance to leer with ghoulish 
glee over his cleverness than now at the end of the 
war’s tragic wrack. Millions of white crosses, thousands 
of mad boys, millions of broken homes, and the world 
in a tumult of jealous carnage still—such sights as these 
make him grin like a fiend. How he chuckles as he hears 
Earl Grey of England say, “I have said it before—I 
shall say it again and again—there need have been no 
war had we only had sense enough to gather round a table 
for discussion somewhere!” O devilish handiwork of 
distrust ! ; 

And surely he has never exhibited more subtle skill 
than in his most recent achievement. He has found 
Christians eager to do what the Bible says, earnest in 
desiring to obey the injunction “ Believe!” and so he 
has assumed the garments of his own arch-foe, and now 
goes about exhorting: “ Yes! believe! Believe this! Be- 
lieve that! Say this! Say that! And if you find any. 
one who cannot believe and cannot say just that, fight 
him as a perverter of the faith!” As if Scriptural belief 
were a commitment to a creed, or faith the ability to 
mouth inherited syllables! As if to believe on the Lord 
Christ were to memorize a careful legalistic document 
defining him in fourteen articles! Belief in a person 
is confidence in that person. Faith is acquaintance plus 
the courage to follow him. How hate chuckles as he 
sees enmity enkindled among followers of Jesus, by the 
shouted repetition of that wondrous word “ believe!” 

Scores of verses inveigh against hate by name on 
the pages of the Bible. Scores more turn our minds 
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toward love, its opposite, as the central virtue of the 
Christian life. An ancient proverb records the decision 
that the love of money is the root of all evil. If this be 
true, then what is the root of the root of all evil? What 
is that mood which leads men into the fatal error of a 
lust for and a trust in money? It is a mood of cowardly 
distrust of men. Only the soul who has no faith in men 
or God, has time or energy for building round him a bul- 
wark of money. Wealth-grubbing is at heart a great 
wish to protect oneself behind a self-made wall from the 
inroads of our enemies, who ought by every decent ex- 
pectation to be our friends and brothers, and who are 
made enemies largely by our suspicion. 

When Jesus announced the summary of his code with- 
in the scope of two commands, he wasted no words nam- 
ing or defining sins. But he did his best to persuade men 
to love—love God—love fellow men—and we are left 
to conclude that the greatest sin he knew anything about 
was the sin which violated every implication of his love- 
laws, by hating and distrusting. If we are not yet con- 
vinced, echoes from almost every sentence of his con- 
versation can be used for evidence. From every theme 
he finds himself working back toward his central mes- 
sage of love. He is talking one day about prayer. He 
is attempting to account for men’s confessed failures to 
get through to God in prayer. He insists first upon a 
confidence in God himself, as the very starting-point of 
prayer. But he does not stop here. He explains that the 
men who claim to trust God but distrust their fellow men 
are unquestionably wrong in their claims. He demands 
that before we attempt the form of praying, we forgive, 
we reconcile, we purge our hearts of all remembered 
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wrongs, all festering rancor, all smoldering hate. “ Sup- 
pose you are praying, and in the midst of your prayer 
you remember a brother who has something against you” 
(ah, how often prayer leads to exactly such recollections), 
“stop praying, and find your brother, and make it right 
with him. Then come back and pray. For if you distrust 
or hate, prayer will be a futile mockery.” So spoke our 
Jesus, who knew the secrets of communion with God. 
He knew that distrust defeats prayer as nothing else does. 

The cap-sheaf of Scriptural comment is the message 
of that beloved hymn of ecstacy, that pean in praise of 
the Christian quality of life, Paul’s thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, the Psalm of Love, favorite of genera- 
tions of Christians. Here hate is dethroned by the en- 
thronement of love. Here trust becomes beautiful as you 
watch it against the background of suspicion. Here the 
manners of the friendly life are exhibited and the trophies 
of kindness are displayed. 

But the climax of the symphonic motif is reached in 
that final verse, which groups in an eternal triangle of 
abiding things, Faith, Hope, and Love. All three of them 
the opposites of distrust. 

For the faith here named is not the blind unreasoning 
blunder of innocence, nor is it the ability to believe some- 
thing you know to be impossible. It is simply a friendly 
confidence in God. It is all you know, plus a cordial 
determination not to condemn the universe until it is 
proved guilty. It is the capitalization of the results of 
what we are sure are our best moments, as opposed to 
the conclusions of what we know to be our worst mo- 
ments. It is the tabulation of the experiences of previous 
ventures in faith, into a willingness to venture yet again. 
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If this seems like a difficult demand upon the incredu- 
lous human mind, I can call attention to a significant fact. 
At 9.30 on Sunday night, a thousand radio sets tuned in 
to station WFAB and listened. They were tuned to re- 
ceive something which nobody can explain, with utterly 
inconceivable powers and implications, and which must 
yield to the first attack of logic. Yet you tuned in and 
waited. And you heard. You know that there is some- 
thing in it, because the results have come. But I caught 
you in the absurdity of an act of faith, when you sat there 
waiting and turning that dial. Any man who can trust 
a universe of mystery for an inexplicable sermon out of 
the miles of darkness, waiting Sunday night after Sun- 
day night for it to come in, and yet finds it impossible 
to give God a chance to prove himself by a decent ex- 
periment in listening in, deserves and receives my sym- 
pathy. 

The second of the lasting things is Hope, says Paul. 
And hope is nothing more than trust in tomorrow. With- 
out it, the fabric of civilization is ruined. Every worth- 
while life is a life of hope, for only hope makes it possible 
to invest one’s efforts in a result which one cannot him- 
self enjoy. The hope of “ The Covered Wagon,” and 
“ Vandermark’s Folly,’ and “The Hawkeye”; the hope 
of Fulton and Morse and Steinmetz; the hope of Johnny 
Appleseed who pioneered the new West and planted 
apple-orchards wherever he went, knowing that he could 
never pluck their fruits, but knowing that somebody else 
would be glad when they found shining apples on green 
boughs ; the hope of the men who plan schools and install 
roads and lay out rows of oaks—this is simply a genial 
confidence, a friendly trust in tomorrow. It results in the 
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“substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

Last and greatest in the trinity of Paul’s abiding things 
is his climax virtue—love, charity, friendliness—toward 
fellow men. It is nothing more mysterious than this 
same friendly trust which we are determined to exhibit 
toward God and toward tomorrow, leveled now at those 
about us. Never did we need it more than now. Race 
and sectional prejudices, castes and cliques, are dividing 
us into self-conscious groups of hate and suspicion. 

Carl Ewald in his book “ My Little Son” tells of an 
evening when his boy came home boasting of his part in 
the hounding of a Jewish boy who had ventured into 
their circle of fun. Ewald began to explain about the 
tradition and treasure of Jewish life, about Moses and 
Abraham and David, and Jesus. Then they started out 
together, father and son, to search in the dark streets 
for the Jewish lad, hoping that they could find him and 
tell him they were sorry. They came home baffled, but 
the lesson of the search had burned itself on the mind of 
Ewald’s boy. 

That night, as the father and mother stood over their 
sleeping son, he seemed fretful and nervous, wakeful 
and restless. The mother said, “ Carl, I am afraid our 
little boy is sick!” 

Ewald replied: “ Don’t worry, mother. It will be all 
right. I know what is ailing him. I have just inoculated 
him against the meanest disease in the universe! ” 

Tell me, have you been made immune to those terrible 
germs too? Or are you subject to the inroads of the 
dread disease? 

For other sins may affect the sinner and the victim, 
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but this sin does a more virulently terrible thing. This 
sin affects the universal enterprise. This sin prevents the 
dawn of God’s day. This sin hinders the kingdom’s 
coming. 

A freight-train was laboring up a mountain track, the 
engine gagging with furious effort. After a long, hard 
grind, they reached the summit with their load, and 
stopped at the very peak. 

“Well,” said the engineer, “it’s been some pull! But 
we made it!” 

“T guess we did,” said the brakeman, “but I had my 
doubts. Just to be safe, I had my brakes set, all the way 
up, tightened and holding, so that if we did start to slip 
back, I could hold her steady!” 

Behold, the perfect example of lack of faith. Distrust 
always slows everything up. Hate always puts the brakes 
on. And it is a long hard pull to the top at best. 

I spent a day last week within the walls of an orphans’ 
home, where tiny children are reared into strength. 
Foundlings and deserted ones they are. I might have 
every right to assess their chances coldly, pass them by 
with a sneer, and then watch until I could loudly pro- 
claim, in some instances at least, “I told you so!” But 
I have the right, in faith believing, to maintain stoutly 
that these laughing, blue-eyed babies might make marvel- 
ously fine men and women; I have the right to bet my 
life on the conclusions of my faith. I may be disappointed 
sometimes, but I should rather go on believing until I 
am compelled to retract; for I know the joy of seeing 
a waif made into a personality of power by the invest- 
ment of a chance or two. Personally I prefer to risk a 
day or a week, an overcoat or two, a disappointment or 
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two, for the sake of the chance redemption. I should hate 
to go to bed at night, suspecting that my distrust had 
turned ‘“‘ thumbs-down” on the destinies of a baby boy, 
who might—might—have had a chance, if I had trusted 
enough. é 

Smite then, this foulest sin in all the category of men’s 
vices. Lord, I believe—help thou my unbelief! Lord, I 
hope—help thou my gloom! Lord, I love—help thou my 
distrust ! 


Do you know the world is dying, 
For a little bit of love? 

Everywhere you hear them sighing 
For a little bit of love. 

For the love that rights a wrong, 

Takes a blow, and dares a song; 

They have waited, O so long, 

For a little bit of love. 


VIII 


THE HARDEST WORDS IN THE ENGLISH 
> LANGUAGE 


HuMAN life is a search after words. The gulf between 
the beast life and the man life separates wordlessness from 
the mastery of words. The crown of the human race 
is its ability to use words. An inherited treasure of wis- 
dom comes down from past generations by means of 
words. Such enmity and hate as mar our world life 
may be traced directly to our inability to understand each 
other when we speak or write. Beauty sings itself to 
us in poetic words; travel reveals its secrets to us as we 
mount on the wings of another’s words; ideas and ideals 
are preserved intact through the years in the wrappings 
of words. If you would realize how much of life depends 
upon language, imagine for a moment a world suddenly 
stricken wordless. Books mean nothing to us, penman- 
ship avails naught, speech is unintelligible grunting. The 
agony of that blundering crowd about the tower of Babel 
is as nothing compared with the curse of helplessness 
which would blight a wordless mankind. Perhaps no 
truer thing could be said about the search of mankind 
through the ages than that it is an adventure in pursuit 
of words, new words, better words, more accurate words, 
more generally understood words, more beautiful words. 

God give us words! 

Certainly any one life may be adequately summed up 
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in terms of a search for words. From the first inarticu- 
late gurgle of the baby who tries to imitate a baffling 
sound, to the dying whisper of the old man, we are bat- 
tling with the problem of words. The child mind collects 
new words, like bright glittering toys, and plays with 
them in glee. School days discipline the search into 
ordered training in spoken and written words. College 
brings an expansion of vocabulary and a mastery of the 
technique of classification’ and definition, with words as 
tools in the mighty drama of scientific research. Maturity 
introduces one to the tragedy of misunderstanding which 
might be averted by the right words. And death ends 
with stillness that hunger which has led men through the 
years. To say words, and read them, to use them cor- 
rectly, to name things exactly and define them accurately, 
to respond to words and with words, then to penetrate the 
art which lies in the realm of beautiful words, to weave 
fabrics with the threads of words, into the patterns of- 
glory—is there much in life not included in this outline? 

Perhaps it is because so much of our life is made up 
of words, that men’s minds have been so frequently in- 
trigued by the study of those strange coins which com- 
pose the currency of our speech-exchange. Think of the 
varieties of words with which our speech is equipped— 
harsh words and kind words, sharp words and soft words, 
bright words and dull words, hate words and love words, 
weasel words and power words—all ready for our use. 
Think of the confession of moral experience which is re- 
vealed in the vocabulary of a nation. Trench, in his 
matchless book “ On the Study of Words,” comments on 
the moral degradation implied in a tribe’s language which 
has no word to designate God, but has one to name the 
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process by which an unborn child may be destroyed 
within the body of the mother; or the tragic brutality 
betrayed by the native vocabulary of Tasmania, where 
four words express various methods of maliciously tak- 
ing human life, without a single word coined for love. 
The romance of the study of words may enliven every 
glance at that compendium of phrases, the modern news- 
paper, and may clothe with interest even the most tedious 
of sermons. 

For sermons are simply attempts to clothe in mean- 
ingful and exact words the truths which religion has 
brought to sincere men. In my mind, there can be no 
more alluring task than to attempt to translate what the 
life of Jesus means to me into the language of my fellow 
men, so accurately that I shall do no injustice to my 
Christ, so simply that his revelations shall bore and be- 
wilder no one. 

Indeed, the opening chapter of John’s Gospel, where 
all the treasures of vocabulary are drawn upon to make 
Jesus clear, comes to its climax by saying “ He was the 
Word.” Let us never again disparage the wonder of 
speech. Jesus was a word, the word, from the heart of 
God. 

I need make no apology, then, for spending these para- 
graphs in a lesson on the use of the hardest words in the 
English language. For I want every one of you to be 
masters in the technique of speech, and I shall not be 
satisfied until the hardest are your possession for your . 
freest use. . 

Difficulty depends, of course, on what you are trying 
to do with your words. If your problem is to write the 
words, then even those yard-long polysyllables of theo- 
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logical definition, like ‘‘transubstantiationalism” and 
“ antitranscendentalism,” must yield the palm, though not 
without a struggle. Is it significant, 1 wonder, that the 
longest words in our language were invented to express, 
and are used to confuse the crystal-clear thought and the 
limpid conciseness of Jesus’ teaching? But even these 
technical titles are slight compared with the Indian name 
of a little New England lake where I have spent many a 
boyhood summer. Its horrendous title was Chargogga- 
goggmanchauggagoggchaubunagungamaugege. Find a 
worse one than that for writing purposes! 

If your problem is one of spelling, you move in an alto-- 
gether different area, for short words are often hard 
to spell. ‘‘ Eleemosynary ” has always been a favorite of 
mine, perhaps because I like the benevolence which it 
represents, perhaps because I early mastered it and can 
count it a personal conquest. But it gives less trouble 
than such innocent-looking little rascals as “ believe ” and 
“receive”? in which the i’s and e’s elude the unwary 
who have not learned the humble yet helpful talisman 
“lice.” Pronouncing, of course, introduces us to an 
entirely new set of difficulties, depending upon past ex- 
perience and the formation of one’s oral cavity. On 
these matters, I can be of little help. 

But you move into my field, when you begin to discuss 
the hardest words to say and really mean. Here is an 
area in which my Master, Jesus, presumes to be an 
authority. What he came to do has been summed up in 
many ways, but we can fairly say that he who was the 
Word, came to teach men words, as the secrets of his 
vocabulary. What are the words he wishes us to master? 
What are the syllables which he proposes for our practise? 
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Does his emphasis select some words as the hardest words 
of all? 

They seem so simple at first glance. Their very sim- 
plicity deceives us. How many of us have learned the 
art of saying, “I was wrong”? We say almost any- 
thing else to avoid that. “I was deceived,” “It was not 
very important after all,” “I was following out my own 
best impulses,” “You are misunderstanding me,” “ If 
only you could know what was surrounding me then, you 
could see through it all,’ “I do not see anything for me 
to regret.” We are deceiving no one but ourselves. And 
even there the deception is a failure. We know that what 
we should say is a simple frank confession of our own 
fault. “I was wrong!” When we do find the courage 
to say it, it is as if a fresh breeze blew over the dank 
meadow of our subterfuge and deception. ‘‘ Confess your 
fault,” urges Jesus. Get the self-pity out of your voice, 
swallow your pride, learn to say, “I was wrong.” 

Add to this unused phrase another. “Iam sorry.” If 
I could send a hundred men from these paragraphs back 
to their homes with these two brief sentences mastered, 
springtime of love would come winging back into a hun- 
dred women’s hearts. Tear away the walls of many of 
our houses, and you find the winter of despair petrifying 
everything into the grim semblance of death. I could 
dispel that silent chill if I could teach men the com- 
mand of these two brief sentences. Try it before you 
sleep tonight. You were wrong. Then say so like a man. 
You are sorry. Be brave enough to confess it. The 
grey sky will clear into heavenly blue, the chill winds will 
whisper like a summer zephyr, the birdsongs of happiness 
will fill every hour, the sullen snow and the grim ice will 
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melt and meet in rivulets of gladness, and the brooks 
will leap with ripples of laughter. Spring will come 
again! 

For I shall teach women to say “I forgive!” Not 
scornfully, but humbly, as if knowing the delicacy of 
reconciliation. Too often the words are said, if said at 
all, with a hard glitter of remembrance that transforms 
them into a threat. Too often there is a supercilious 
aloofness which changes the blessed syllables into a cynical 
sneer of “holier-than-thou.” But the words I should 
teach begin with a recognition of one’s own faults, an 
acknowledgment of the common ground of sin on which 
all humanity stands, an avowal of the sympathy which. 
yearns to strengthen the offender, and the opening of 
every portal of the life in a bold gesture which takes the 
risk of unworthiness on the bare chance of atonement. 
One hour of study in Christ’s teaching will reveal how 
he kept striving with men over this difficult sentence. 
Seventy-times-seven was not often enough to say it to- 
ward one’s brother, the depths of hell could not encompass: 
it, eternities could not silence it, and he who had not 
learned to forgive, could by no artifice effectively plead 
to be forgiven. 

There is one word more difficult in the English lan- 
guage. Short as these other expressions have been, they 
bring us at last to a climax word even more laconically 
brief. The hardest word of all is the short, sharp mono- 
syllable “ No!”—spoken without hesitation in the face 
of temptation. Not a compromising “ I’ll think it over ”; 
not a wavering “ Well, I want to be a good fellow! ”; not 
a faltering “It cannot be as bad as they say; just this 
once and never again.” But the simple, frank, strong, 
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self-assertive, unabashed “ No!” which means business 
and will brook no retreat. 

The lights are flickering out in a hundred country 
churches tonight while I speak, and home through the 
shadows of Sunday night, mother and father are walking. 
They have been thinking of their boy, all through the 
service: As they trudge home arm in arm, their voices 
speak softly. 

“Wonder where he is tonight?” 

“QO, he’s all right, mother. In church perhaps.” 

“Yes, but I cannot help wondering and praying. O 
God, when temptations greet our boy, give him courage 
to say No!” 


You're starting, my boy, on life’s journey, 
Along the grand highway of life 

You'll meet with a thousand temptations, 
Each city with evil is rife. 

This world is a stage of excitement, 
There’s danger wherever you go, 

But if you are tempted in weakness, 
Have courage, my boy, to say No! 


In courage alone lies your safety 
When you the long journey begin. 
Your trust in a heavenly Father 
Will keep you unspotted from sin. 
Temptation will go on increasing 
As streams from a rivulet flow, 
But if you’d be true to your manhood, 
Have courage, my boy, to say No! 


It is the hardest word in the language. But the one 
most worth learning to say. 
It takes more than a feeble effort of tractable lips. It 
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demands the aroused might of a determined will matched 
with the purpose of an inspiring God. And its conse- 
quences are more than the utterance of a syllable. They 
are echoing in the eternal galleries of righteousness. 
“No!” 


IX 
THE MEANEST FRAUD IN THE WORLD 


BRAVE hearts only for this venture. We shall make our 
way through the gallery of the world’s great frauds. We 
are in search of the greatest fraud of all. Through tragic 
scenes of dull credulity and malicious ingenuity we shall 
' go. Only stout hearts can qualify for this expedition. 
For only a vital faith can survive the shock of this dis- 
covery. How cruelly some men can lie! And how easily 
other men will believe their lies! 

There are classic frauds which lift themselves by their 
sheer audacity above the mists of the centuries. The 
eighteenth century presents perhaps the most audacious 
pair of deceptions. Take one glance at Cagliostro, the 
most daring crook of history, who gained his learning 
in a monastery before he was expelled, who manufactured 
noble titles for himself and his clever young wife, and 
traveled Europe in regal state for years, made enormously 
wealthy by dupes who purchased at colossal prices his 
“elixir for immortal youth,” or his “ device for abolish- 
ing the stain of original sin,” or his “secrets of Free- 
masonry ”’ which he claimed to have derived from Egyp- 
tian documents, and which included among other things 
an explanation of an absolutely certain method for rais- 
ing the dead. Turn from this bandit of braggadocio, to 
that far more subtle and clever crook, John Law, whose 
vision of fraudulent possibilities encompassed all the 
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world, and whose downfall rocked Europe upon her none 
too stable foundations, almost accomplishing the utter 
wreck of modern civilization. Law began by assuming 
financial responsibility for the entire development of the 
newly discovered Mississippi Valley. His scheme vic- 
timized practically every home, rich and poor, on the 
continent of Europe. His sums became so great and his 
schemes so stupendous that soon he assumed control of 
the colonial trade of France in its entirety; he was in- 
vited to direct the financial program of the empire; and 
himself took charge of the issuance of French currency. 
Then a circumstance pricked the Mississippi Bubble, and 
Law’s whole grandiose empire of pretension collapsed, 
while he blithely fled with all of the remnants, leaving 
thousands of households penniless and the whole financial 
structure of his day tottering at the magnitude of his 
ruin. ‘‘ What fools those mortals were!” we say. 

But we forget that in our own day we can witness as 
terrible examples of fiendish greed and foolish credulity. 
A few years ago, a Dr. Frederick Cook announced that 
he had discovered the north pole. For a few hours he rode 
upon the wave of popular acclaim, and wore the garlands 
of admiring nations. Then his credentials were examined, 
his pseudo-scientific pretensions were submitted to calcula- 
tion, and it was announced that he was a consummate 
liar who had deceived the world with one of the cleverest 
hoaxes in the history of duplicity. Did this experience 
discourage him? Not for many months. Last year he 
appeared as one of the outstanding promoters of wild- 
cat oil-stock gambling in the West. Under his own name, 
flaunting the record of his north pole experience with 
impudent rascality, he invited thousands of innocent, hard- 
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working people to entrust their money to him for unpro- 
tected speculation. And he got their money! By the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars! 

Another oil company found a worthless shuffling old 
man by the name of Robert Lee drifting about in a 
middle, western town, bought from him the right to use 
his name, granted him the fictitious title of General, and 
started out in business to manage the oil promotion affairs 
of “General Robert Lee.” Despite the fact that the 
real General Robert Lee had died in 1870, largely on the 
attractive fiction of that honored name, thousands of dol- 
lars poured into the central office of the company and 
were wasted by the malevolent schemers. 

Fifteen thousand twelve-cent stamps were purchased 
by one company in one post-office in Texas to carry 
that many special delivery letters, made up in the form 
of fake telegrams to that many innocent men and women 
in every part of the United States, urging them to imme- 
diate response in cash for an oil-gamble scheme. The 
Post-office Department, which took over the mail received 
in response, handled money for months addressed to these 
fiendish manipulators. 

The more you study these schemes, the more surely 
you are convinced that frauds are the results of amazing, 
cruel duplicity on the part of the exploiters, and of gullible 
softness on the part of the investors. Neither one of 
these discoveries adds to our confidence in what we call 
human nature. 

But we have not yet come to the greatest fraud of all. 
Stock speculations may have touched many of you, bogus 
bonds may be reposing in many a strong box; but there 
is one fraud which has impoverished every person before 
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me. No single individual has escaped its cleverness. 
Some part of your fortune and mine has gone down into 
the black abyss of this deception. Every age of history, 
every country under the sun, has been victimized by its 
blandishments. It is called by many names in many 
climes. The Latin-Americans, chief pawns of its du- 
plicity, call it “ Mafiana.” We name it “ Tomorrow.” 
Conceived by the cruelest cleverness of Satan’s darkness, 
deceiving a gullibility which seems unable to learn its 
lesson by experience, it makes its trail of tragedy down 
the records of men’s lives. The greatest fraud in the 
world is “ Tomorrow.” 

It is aided in its evil machinations by a philosophic 
and scientific confusion about the idea of time which is 
at its worst just now. Time is one of the most baffling 
concepts in all our thinking. What is time? Where is 
it? Einstein and his bewildering theory of relativity 
represent a scientific attempt to conquer the confusion of 
time. A new dimension of thought seems to be in the 
making. How does time affect our calculation? Observ- 
ing things for so short a period at best, can we be certain 
about the truth of anything? Where is tomorrow before 
it is today? What happens to today when it becomes 
yesterday? What are the past, and the present, and 
the future? 

This confusion finds its latest and most interesting 
fiction expression in a delightful logging-camp story pub- 
lished in a recent Atlantic Monthly. A little boy, favorite 
of the loggers, was taken sick, and the doctor who was 
called left him with the assurance that he would be better 
tomorrow. But the lad was disappointed to find that he 
did not grow better at all. For he could not catch up 
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with tomorrow. By the time he captured it, it had 
become today. 

One of the boss-loggers finally offers to hitch his team 
of oxen on to tomorrow and drag it by main force into 
today. After much trouble, he succeeds in this and 
the little boy promptly recovers. But some one suggests 
the fearful consequences which are sure to ensue when 
the world rolls into tomorrow and finds that there is no 
tomorrow there. All kinds of destruction are predicted, 
but the expected difficulty does not develop because it 
happened to be leap-year and there was an extra day 
in the calendar just waiting to be used for some such 
emergency as this! 

It is such bewilderment about the exact nature of time 
which helps the cruel deception practised by tomorrow. 
We are not sure enough about the elements with which 
we are dealing to be able to refute tomorrow’s lies. 
And merely as masterpieces of lying, they are immensely 
clever. 

Tomorrow has succeeded as the greatest fraud of all 
by a very subtle deception. Its scheme is to extend a 
general invitation to all good, and to put up the bars 
against all evil. It seems like such a reasonable thing 
to do. But consider its dastardly effect. When we are 
hesitating about doing some fine thing, we hear a voice 
saying, “ There will be plenty of time for that tomor- 
row.” When we pause before an evil lure, we hear the 
whispered words: “ Now is the time for that! You can 
make up for it tomorrow!” If we yield, we are lost. 

For there is one trouble about tomorrow. It never, 
never comes. The fine brave things which we consign 
to tomorrow are lost in the abyss of ruin. “ No loving 
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word was ever spoken, no good deed ever done, to- 
morrow,” said Maltbie D. Babcock. Shakespeare put it 
in immortal words when he wrote: 


That we would do, 
We should do when we would; for this “ would” changes 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents. 


It finds its way to us in a modern jingle of rhyme like this: 


O, my dear friends, remember, 
That as sure as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of Tomorrow, 
Pretty-soon and By-and-by, 
Lead one and all 
As straight they say 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Not-at-all. 


Let the lesson of it reach our very hearts. There is so 
little time at best for good things. Never put off until 
tomorrow the fine deed you can do today. Never post- 
pone the reconciling smile, the word of forgiveness, the 
sentence of appreciation, the deed of loving kindness. 
Do with a will what your hand finds to do, today, while 
it is light, for the night cometh when no man can work. 
We know that we can pass this way but once. Put your 
good resolutions consistently into effect today. 

What then shall we do for tomorrow? If tomorrow 
never comes, what shall we dare place in its keeping? 
The answer is simple. The evil impulses, the beastly 
lusts, the hates and angers, these need not be fought 
head-on so long as they can be successfully postponed. 
No evil was ever done which was successfully consigned 
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all the way to its proper destination in tomorrow. This 
is the strategy of success. If you intend to do a mean 
thing, wait till tomorrow; if you are to do a noble thing, 
do it now, Now! The malevolent fiendishness of the 
greatest fraud in the world is obvious when we watch 
men everywhere hurrying to do the base things at once, 
while they confidently postpone to the oblivion of to- 
morrow the finest impulses of their lives. 

On one occasion, when Dr. H. J. Montgomery was 
warning his people of the danger of procrastination, a 
man in the crowd shouted out, “ What about the thief 
on the cross?” The preacher at once replied, “ Which 
thief?’ but there was no answer. Which thief? There 
were two thieves, and one of them was ruined by believ- 
ing tomorrow’s vicious lies. 

I am not sentimentalizing. Tomorrow is lying to you 
now. You have been thinking: “ He is speaking directly 
to me. He seems to know me. I have been gulled by 
tomorrow. I ought to decide right now!” Tomorrow 
is whispering: “Come, come, it’s late! There will be 
plenty of time. Do not be rushed off your feet. Of 
_ course, the preacher is right. Of course you have de- 
cided for Jesus. Tell him so, tomorrow!” 

Smite that lie now! Break the fetters of that decep- 
tion now! Statistics tell us that we shall never meet 
again. Before our next sermon, some of us will be gone, 
never to find our way into this circle of life again. 
Youngest or oldest? No one knows. We shall never 
meet again. Some man, some woman here listening now, 
will never hear my voice again! 

That in itself may be small loss, but it shows us how 
swiftly time is fleeting. Today is the day! 


~ 
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“ Almost persuaded,” now to believe; 

“ Almost persuaded,” Christ to receive. 
Seems now some soul to say, 

“Go, Spirit, go thy way, 

Some more convenient day, 

On thee [’ll call.” 


“ Almost persuaded,” harvest is past! 

“ Almost persuaded,” doom comes at last! 
“ Almost” cannot avail; 

“ Almost” -is but to fail! 

Sad, sad, that bitter wail— 

“ Almost,” but lost! 


“ Almost persuaded,” come, come today. 
“ Almost persuaded,” turn not away. 
Jesus invites you here, 

Angels are lingering near. 

Prayers rise from hearts so dear; 

O wanderer, come! 


Xx 
THE CARPET THAT COVERED THE WORLD 


ONcE upon a time, long, long ago, before any of you 
could remember, there was a famous king who deter- 
mined to make a most ambitious journey. One day he 
summoned all the people of the royal city to the palace 
steps, and announced his plans. In exactly one month 
he said, he purposed starting on his long trip. He hoped 
to visit every country in the world, see every city, cover 
every road. And in order that his trip might be truly 
regal, he was demanding extraordinary preparations. He 
wanted his subjects to begin immediately to weave a 
carpet which would cover all the roads of the world. 
He did not want his royal feet to touch the dust and the 
mud, the ruts and the rocks which lay before him. Hav- 
ing made his royal pronouncement, he retired to the 
palace, and left his people to do the worrying, as kings 
were wont to do in those far-off days, 

They began to worry at once. Hardly had his castle- 
gate clanged shut, when a buzz of anxious conversation 
arose as from a swarm of troubled bees. How could 
they ever fulfil his demands? Only a brief month, and 
miles of carpet to be made. They knew it was impossible. 
While they argued, a young man succeeded in making 
his confident voice heard above the crowd. “Let me 
make the king’s carpet,’ he said. “ You people are 
sure that you cannot. I am quite certain that I can. 
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Let me take that duty upon myself.” Of course, every- 
body was delighted to agree, and the crowd dispersed, 
wondering how the young man was planning to accom- 
plish alone what all of them together could not do. 

The month appointed by the king sped by all too 
quickly, and at its end he summoned once again his 
people to the palace steps, and there announced that he 
was ready to set forth. “Is my carpet ready?” he asked. 
There was a murmur from the crowd; then up toward 
the king walked the young man, bowed, placed in the 
monarch’s hands a simple package, and retired. 

Silence seemed frozen upon the throng. The wrap- 
pings fell from the bundle. The king was holding two 
fleece-lined sandals, the first shoes invented in the world. 
Nothing had happened to the roads of the world, the dust 
and mud, the ruts and rocks were still the same. But 
the king’s feet were forthwith carpeted, and he sallied 
forth to find every step of the way garmented softly by 
the thoughtful ingenuity of his young subject. Had the 
monarch paused to quarrel with the simplicity of the 
device, he might never have started on his trip. Had he 
waited for carpet to be placed on all the world’s long 
roads, he «would be waiting still. But the sandals were 
in his hands, and like the sensible king he was, he smiled 
and strapped them on and sallied forth, his feet shod 
with the preparation of real creative inventiveness. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the story. I should 
prefer to leave that to shoe-men, who know the history 
of their craft. But I am almost sure that I can date the 
story. I believe that it was told before the birth of 
Jesus. I am willing to stake my reputation as a literary 
critic on the assertion that Paul had heard this story 
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as a boy. For I have found in Paul’s letter to the Ephe- 
sians a verse which seems to have been written out of 
the direct background of this fanciful tale; a verse which 
cannot be understood if analyzed as it stands, but which 
becomes singularly clear and illuminating if we can be- 
lieve that it bears reference to our ambitious king and his 
surprising carpet. 

“Having your feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of Peace,’ Paul writes. It is a part of the de- 
scription of the Christian soldier’s practical equipment. 
It seems like an odd and bungling figure of speech as we 
first confront it. But suppose Paul knew this story of 
the first sandals, and suppose he was writing to people 
who might be expected to know it, how excellently appro- 
priate it becomes. For it expresses exactly what the 
Gospel of Peace may be expected to do. Jesus never 
promised that the roads of the world would all be changed 
into perfect highways before the Christian believer. He 
did claim that our own lives would be shod with peace, 
our own souls prepared for the journey. We may pause 
to quarrel with the simplicity of the device. We may 
demand visual evidence that the world is all carpeted 
with Christianity before we venture forth. But it is a 
much more sensible thing to accept the situation as it is, 
strap on the carpeting sandals of our faith, and make our 
way along the roads as they are. 

Many men these days are professing to be disappointed 
with Jesus’ lack of originality. There were years, of 
course, when literary comparisons were impossible, when 
the history of philosophy and religion had not been 
studied, when research into other faiths was taboo, and 
in those unsophisticated years men might honestly believe 
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that the things Jesus said were impressively new things. 
But nowadays when the whole world of ancient and 
modern thought may be spread before a single pair of 
studying eyes, we have lost some of our respect for his 
pioneering achievements. . 

We have discovered that Ahknaton had written about 
God the Father a thousand years before Jesus, and a 
whole generation before the venerable King Tut—while 
rabbis had. often thus conceived of Jehovah as Father in 
ancient generations. We have discovered that a moral 
code of social responsibility had been voiced by Ham- 
murabi in 2370 B. C. We are informed that the Golden 
Rule was stated by Confucius in 427 B. C. We are told 
that an idealistic philosophy had been proposed and dis- 
cussed by the Greeks in their gymnasium discourse long 
decades before Jesus was born, and that the kingdom of 
God bears close relationship to the Republic of Plato, 
that startling dream which set all Athens talking in 
the fifth century. 

If we are forced. to conclude that much of what Jesus 
said had been expressed as clearly and as eloquently be- 
fore his day, are we not compelled to admit that his total 
contribution was comparatively slight? 

We are omitting a consideration of his true significance. 
Jesus’ novelty was not one of phrases but of life. Jesus 
proceeded to live upon these truths in the immediate 
present. Jesus took the sandals of these discoveries and 
actually strapped them on for his journey. 

Ahknaton might write lovely Psalms about God as 
Father, and the rabbis might head a theological para- 
graph with the word Father, as being an interesting sug- 
gestion for philosophical definition. But Jesus actually 
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lived in the presence of the Father, conceived of life’s 
program as “my Father’s business,” spoke naturally in 
communion with God, ending his life with “ Father, for- 
give them,” and urged us to pray, saying, “ Our Father.” 
The abstraction became a reality when Jesus seized upon 
it, and he assumed it for his very own. 

Hammurabi may have drawn up a splendid code, but 
Jesus proceeded to enforce and obey his code at once. 
“Be ye doers of the word,” said he, “and not hearers 
only. Ye are my friends if ye do!” 

Confucius may have signed his name to a lovely phras- 
ing of the Golden Rule, but he died lamenting that he 
who had said it had not dared be the first to practise it. 
Jesus repeated its phrasing, then was bold enough to 
place his own life under its implications, calling upon 
all his followers to a like consecration with an epigram- 
matic challenge, “ If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” 

The Greeks may have speculated on the theoretical 
validity of idealism as opposed to materialism, and the 
conversations in the agora may have ranged the far dis- 
tances of thought. But Jesus deliberately spurned riches, 
sacrificed comforts, discarded impedimenta, and said: “I 
am the Way. I live the Way. Walk ye in it.” 

Plato may claim the credit for the stupendous dream 
of his Republic, imagined as occurring in the misty 
reaches of unborn tomorrows. The details of future hopes 
may gleam with exquisite beauty. But Jesus said: “ Not 
there! Not far off there! But here! The kingdom 
of God is within you. You are citizens of the Kingdom. 
These are its moral principles. Thus stringent are its 
inexorable demands. You are under its rule now. Con- 
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form now to its present reality!” Live under its rules 
today ! 

We postpone our obedience, waiting for the world to 
change. We twiddle our fingers while we speculate on 
the coming of that lovely day when the spirit of peace 
will be so characteristic of international relationships that 
it will be perfectly reasonable for us to disarm. We 
look forward with wistful hope to that fair era, when 
employees and employers will be so thoroughly and unani- 
mously Christian that we can feel it is safe to be honest 
in business. We resolve that when all church-members 
leave off all hypocrisy and behave in a thoroughly Christ- 
like way, we shall then begin the experiment of trusting 
them and smiling back at their rather dubious approaches. 
And we determine that when men are certain to under- 
stand us without the imputing of wrong motives to our 
deeds, we shall then be willing to involve ourselves in 
the terrific risk of being serviceable in spirit and useful 
in accomplishment. 

To all of this, Jesus seems to be replying: “ You are 
losing all the peculiar joy of my revelation by your foolish 
postponement. Any of the philosophers could have told 
you almost as much as you know, theoretically. The 
one thing that I insisted on then and insist on now is a 
prompt acceptance of these principles as being valid for 
your lives. An intellectual assent to the present status of 
an argument in a moot philosophical question may give 
you the right to call yourself a philosopher. But not a 
Christian. You have no right to be called a Chris- 
tian until you have actually started on the journey 
directed. You must act now on the basis of your beliefs. 
The sandals are ready. True the roads are not altogether 
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clothed with velvets. A philosopher may comment on 
various types of carpeting and the theoretical happiness 
of the accomplishment at some indistinguishable future 
date. The Christian straps the sandals on and starts 
away.” | 

But Jesus has not yet proposed his strongest urge. He 
would have us understand that in addition to depriving 
ourselves of the joy of his revelation, we are by our 
hesitancy debarring ourselves from any possibility of 
real helpfulness toward carpeting the world. We might 
be tempted- to assume that the possession of our sandals 
might be the last discouragement against any alleviation 
of road conditions. History proves the contrary. The 
great Christians have become great not through clever- 
ness in verbal defense of the gospel, but through sincerity 
in incarnating its principles without fear or delay. Great 
lives of immediate commitment have made the greatest 
difference in the environment of life. 

There is a primary Sunday-school song which I love 
to hear echoing through our church halls as it wells up 
from little throats : 


“ Give,” said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill; 

“T’m small, I know, but wherever I go 
The fields grow greener still.” 


Here the desirable ideal seems to be greener fields. 
The little stream might have demanded some token of 
appreciation before it started down into parched meadows. 
It might have dammed itself up and insisted that some 
proof be afforded that a life of giving actually produced 
finer green. But it was wiser than most of us. It knew 
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that it could give. So it hurried down the hill. And it 
found to its pleasure and surprise that though it was 
small, wherever it went the fields grew greener still! 

Take Jesus in earnest, now. Do not wait for an un- 
born millennium. What he urged, he urged for today. 
Stand no more by your palace-door querulous, demanding 
proof that all the world’s roads have been carpeted. Yield 
to the simple charm of Christ’s device. Strap on the 
sandals of the gospel today, and start anew on life’s 
journey. 


XI 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALIST 


IT is always easier to be satisfied with surface indications. 
The temptation to avoid the hard work of investigating 
under significances and hidden motives is always with 
us. Never has it appeared to more appealing advantage 
than in the recent controversy which has been sweeping 
through the churches. We have bandied about hot words, 
have fallen into groups around personalities, have flaunted 
our own truths in the outraged faces of our theological 
foes, and have put religion, for the time being, on the 
front pages of our newspapers. The one thing we have 
not adequately done is the obviously necessary thing— 
up to date we have neglected to dig under the surface. 

We need to get back to the roots of the controversy. 
Who started this dispute, and when? What was the 
initial point of cleavage? Over what did Christian faith 
first take pugnacious sides? Who was the first Christian 
Fundamentalist ? 

Nor can we plunge into this promising field of inquiry 
until we have paused long enough to do the unattractive 
spade-work of definition. We cannot be satisfied with 
the hissing titles of the heated dispute. We have deter- 
mined to avoid the superficialities of. careless thinking, 
with labeled classes whose boundaries vary with each 
man’s view-point. What is a Fundamentalist ? 

Ask his enemies, and you will be informed that a 
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Fundamentalist is a ranting, narrow-minded, unreason- 
able, bigoted, emotional, bitter-spirited, ignorant, uncul- 
tured, hypocritical dogmatist, who deliberately shuts his 
mind to new ideas and dares truth to penetrate his bul- 
warks. This is a perfect portrait of the Fundamentalist 
at his worst. The unfortunate feature about the portrait 
is in the fact that there is no such creature. The picture 
is a malicious caricature. You could search the world 
without finding one Fundamentalist who will fit into that 
absurd word-sketch. The foes of the Fundamentalist 
have had recourse to the ancient game of ridicule and 
rebuke. They have deliberately left out everything that 
was good, and have exaggerated everything that was 
bad. The result is a fiendish libel. What are Fundamen- 
talists at their best? Is not this the Christ-question? 
Would not this line of inquiry arrive at his results? Let 
others spend their time in eager search after foibles and 
follies and sins. Let us dare look the Fundamentalist 
straight in the eyes and ask him to let us see him at his 
best. 

At their finest, then, Fundamentalists are marked by a 
deep respect for the heritage of the past. They know 
that this is not the first generation which ever lived. 
They are conscious that any decade, however astounding 
in its recorded progress, yet has much to credit to those 
decades which, at slower pace perhaps, went before. 
They are modest before the great learning and the great 
lives of lost centuries. They are respectful toward the 
spiritual contributions of recorded history. They sin- 
cerely honor the spiritual leaders of by-gone generations. 
In all this they are simply expressing their scorn for the 
haughty sneer which so often mounts the lips of youth, 
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when the youngsters draw themselves up and say, “ No 
doubt we are the people, and wisdom began with us!” 
Fundamentalists believe that there were some wise ideas 
thought through before A. D. 1910, and they are willing 
to learn from those ancient truths of a vintage before 
the war. : 

Fundamentalists are prepared to deny that every new 
thing is necessarily true because it is new. They insist 
that experience demonstrates no intrinsic value in novelty. 
For they realize that what seems to be new is often only 
the old thing which has been forgotten for the time being 
and now reappears wearing a new mask. They believe 
today’s Liberals should be invited to notice that this 
present controversy, for instance, is an almost exact 
replica of the ancient debate in A. D. 176, when Celsus 
was the modernist, rationalistic critic, who took keen 
delight in submitting all of Christian faith to the raking 
cross-fire of his criticism. All of these smart questions 
which are being superciliously asked, all the objections 
which are now being confidently urged, all this logic 
which is now being brought into thundering action—all 
these things might have been copied entire from Celsus 
and his followers. Fundamentalists believe that it would 
remove a little of the cocksureness of modern critics if 
they would read the records of that old controversy and 
would realize that all their brightest sallies were made 
by other men, centuries ago. 

They add to this skepticism of every novelty the insis- 
tence that on the whole the new thing has a slight super- 
ficial advantage over the old, because there is a glitter 
of novelty which somehow attracts the eye. If this be 
true, Fundamentalists urge that we should guard our- 
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selves against a too easy acquiescence in the idea which 
has capitalized on its new shininess. Especially do they 
urge caution because they have seen so many eager young 
lives accept a new thing because of its novelty, use it with 
some satisfaction through the first few months, only to 
have it disappoint them when the real stress of circum- 
stance came. After all, the old has become old because 
it has survived the discipline of testing, and the new 
looks new because nobody has adequately tried it out. 
And it is something of a tragedy to find your bright new 
thing utterly unworthy when you are suddenly faced with 
the sobering experience of birth, or disaster, or death. 
“No,” say the Fundamentalists, “its newness does not 
indicate its truth. It simply warns us to be a bit more 
cautious because it is new.” 

Fundamentalists have a beautiful reverence and affec- 
tion for the blessed memories of their own religious ex- 
perience. They know that when they met Jesus and 
surrendered to him, something quite extraordinary oc- 
curred. Their eyes fill with tears when they talk about it. 
It was a stupendously beautiful and lasting impression 
which was then and there made. So wonderful and real 
was the experience that the glow of it lights up all the 
surrounding articles with the radiance of affection. The 
place, the verse, the prayer-book, the creed, the form of 
confession—all these have taken on the beauty of the 
experience. They half-believe that the only safe way 
for others to prepare for the experience is to use exactly 
the same devices they used. They are afraid that to 
omit one item in the list might affect the experience and 
spoil it.. Rather than have it spoiled, they are ready to 
insist upon every bit of environment as absolutely pre- 
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requisite. They do not hold intangible, spiritual things 
lightly. They are not engaged in a propaganda for the 
ritual and environmental details as if these details were 
important in themselves. They know that the experience 
was glorious, and that it came to them as a result of cer- 
tain conformities. They want everybody else to share 
the experience. So they prescribe, with great kindliness 
and with real solicitude, that we who seek the experience 
must not deviate from the traditional path. They love 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or the thirty-nine articles of 
the Creed, or the form of baptism, because these things 
were strands in the inexpressibly lovely fabric of their 
precious salvation. Their ardent defense of the details 
is only a very eloquent testimony to the depth of their 
devotion toward the experience. They do not wish us 
to risk losing one infinitesimal part of its glory. 

They are unwilling to be responsible for transmitting 
to the future anything less glorious than the faith which 
has been so full of victorious life for them. It is this 
determination which sends Massee to his knees when 
his boy comes home from college a callow doubter and 
a brash inquisitor. It is this which hurls Straton into 
the heart of New York, to preach without stint through 
a terrific schedule, and then leads him out into week after 
week of summer preaching in hot tabernacles all over 
the country while the rest of us are pampering our flag- 
ging spirits by cool recreation. It is this which drives 
Bryan from tent to tent through the arduous rigor of the 
Chautauqua season. And as he bears his message from 
town to town, he keeps saying: “ You sent your boys 
away to college, your girls away to school. They had 
faith when they left you; they had no faith when they 
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came back.” And the audiences of sun-tanned farmers 
and buxom, weary wives, who have listened unmoved, 
through scientific tirade and philosophic disquisition, sob, 
and say dry “ Amens,” and are with him absolutely in 
his conclusion. For they hate to have their boys and 
girls impoverished in their faith. Fundamentalists pro- 
test against swindling tomorrow by the passing of spuri- 
ous, counterfeit coins. They would defend with their 
life-blood every slightest feature of their past religious 
experience rather than risk its lessening glory by omitting 
anything as they pass it on. They are not sure that it 
would be real if any one of the old things were missing. 
And they want it to be as real to their sons and daugh- 
ters as it was to them. So they stand before each new 
proposal with the insistent question, “Can you produce 
the fineness of the old life? Will you develop eager 
preachers, consecrated missionaries, devoted laymen, 
faithful Bible readers, great prayers, eloquent witnesses, 
generous givers? Can’you make faith?” 
Fundamentalists have their fifth insistence in a refusal 
to be satisfied with any substitutes for spiritual power. 
If you urge the claims of material improvement and in- 
tellectual achievement and social betterment upon them, 
they retort that such things are menaces unless they are 
backed by moral integrity and religious sanctions. A 
movie world in which a pretty girl who happens to 
screen well is paid hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
surrounded by every sign of luxurious culture, still has 
to account for the crude, sensuous soul of that girl made 
a thousand times more dangerous by her great fortunes 
and her pretty jeweled gun. Fundamentalists believe that 
all material and intellectual advances are only weapons 
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of peril unless they are disciplined by religious stability. 
An educated rascal is a rascal still, far more menacing 
because we have been so good as to train his rascality 
into efficiency. 

These are the features of Fundamentalist thinking at 
its best. These are the underlying demands which bind 
diverse, men into a unity of purpose, and have launched 
them like a flying wedge upon the church. There are 


then five fundamental assumptions: The old is entitled to / 
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respect ; the new is not true because it is new; the Chris- | 


tian experience was precious enough to be preserved 
intact in its blessed entirety, creeds, forms, and all; the 
risk involved in tampering with details is too great to be 
justified; the Christian heritage must be passed down to 
our sons and daughters without suffering from our care- 
lessness. Tomorrow must have a chance at our treasure 
unimpaired. Nothing can be fairly substituted for spiri- 
tual achievement and moral integrity. To think this is 
to be a Fundamentalist. 

Who, then, was the first Christian to express these 
things? He was a young man, a powerful preacher with 
terrific influence, whose name you will instantly recognize 
but who is seldom thought of in this connection. He 
gave splendid and sincere expression to these five funda- 
mentals of the true Fundamentalist. He constantly de- 
nied that he came to destroy the old, but said that he 
wanted to build upon it. He followed his most startling 
remarks with the insistence that they were not new 
but could be found in ancient writings. His prayers have 
been recorded, and they reveal to us his eager wish that 
he might pass on intact to those who followed him the 
glorious experience he had had with God. He defined 
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his purpose as the giving, not of a totally new experi- 
ence, but more of what was splendid in the old. And he 
summed up his convictions in a magnificent defense of 
spiritual attainments when compared with anything else 
in the world, when he said, ‘ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

The name of the first Christian Fundamentalist was 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

But if Jesus was the first Fundamentalist, who was the 
first Christian liberal? Where did the dispute originate ? 
What issue caused the break? 

That, of course, is another story. And you cannot deal 
frankly with me unless you will promise to follow me 
through to my conclusion. 


XII 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN LIBERAL 


WE have already determined to go beneath the surface of 
the modern religious controversy, to abandon that careless 
superficiality which judges by personalities and is con- 
tent with surface indications. We have set ourselves the 
ambitious ideal of discovering the roots of the modern 
trouble by finding out who started the first intimation 
of the quarrel. 

Obviously, our first task was to identify the first Chris- 
tian Fundamentalist. This we did by a simple process. 
We asked: “ What is Fundamentalism at its best? What 
are the finest, truest traditions of the Fundamentalist posi- 
tion? Cut clear of personal eccentricities and individual 
idiosyncrasies, what does it mean to be a real Fundamen- 
talist?”’ Fundamentalists have a sincere respect for the 
old; they deny a thing must be true because it is new; 
they honor every detail which accompanied their coming 
to Jesus; they are unwilling to pass on to the future any 
faith less fine than they have received; and they insist 
that material and intellectual progress is nothing unless 
backed by moral and spiritual integrity. Having thus 
delineated our field, we proceeded to inquire, Who first 
embodied these principles in Christian expression? Now 
we must press on to a similar investigation on the other 
side of the argument. And to this task we must bring 
the same mood of quiet, even-tempered justice, of delib- 
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erate fairness which we felt helped us as we tried to 
puzzle out the riddle of Fundamentalism. 

What is a Liberal? It depends, of course, upon your 
point of view. Consult his foes, and you will be in- 
formed that the typical Liberal is a cool, calculating, 
clever-minded, proud-spirited, sophisticated, unemotional, 
cynical, inhuman, German-influenced, morally blighted 
analyst, who has a cruel, small-boy’s delight in shocking 
other people, and who thinks nothing of trampling on 
other people’s sensibilities or sanctities. The difficulty is, 
we can find no person to fit the picture. Search the world 
over. You may find men exhibiting on occasion certain 
of these traits, but there is no single Liberal who may be 
accurately described by the grouping of them. We have 
been deluded again by a caricature, which lumped all 
faults in a grotesque libel and took no account of any 
virtues, however striking. 

In the name of Jesus, we can countenance no such 
hateful bitterness. Jesus who could see a loving disciple 
in John, the son of thunder; Jesus who could see the 
mighty rock in the shifting sand of Peter; Jesus who 
could forgive and love the ruined Mary back to woman- 
hood—he would have us try to find not the points for 
criticism but the points for encouragement and emulation. 
After all, to be Christian we must be willing to seek, with 
Jesus, the best in a person, instead of the worst. What 
are Liberals, at their best? 

They are marked by a deep respect for the possibilities 
of the future. They see that every new height of knowl- 
edge gives them wide horizons of expectations. Every 
new thing they know leads them to anticipate the dis- 
covery of other new things which tomorrow will discover. 
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They are modest, on behalf of both yesterday and today, 
as they see the unborn, unbounded glories of tomorrow. 
They anticipate, without fear, but with joy, rather, the 
spiritual contribution of the spiritual masters in the on- 
coming ages. They feel that there is only one thing sillier 
than saying, “ No doubt we are the people, and wisdom 
began with us.” That silliness is in saying, “ No doubt 
we are the people, and wisdom will die with us.” They 
scorn the conceited pessimism which affects to believe 
that the ultimate in truth has been reached, that God has 
no more light waiting to break on the honest minds of 
men, that the finest thoughts have been expressed, leaving 
no promise of finer. 

They are united in whole-heartedly denying the in- 
trinsic validity of the old. They know that many old 
things are eternally and gloriously true, but they refuse 
to be led into the conclusion that because a thing is old it 
is necessarily true. Indeed, they keep remembering that 
every old truth was once new, and had to fight its way 
against slow-moving prejudice. Even the things which 
are now assumed as true and sacred, and now defended 
as eternally aged traditions, were once very new and 
were attacked as the rankest of heresies. Copernicus 
was excommunicated because he dared suggest that the 
stars were not mere pin-points of light in a black velvet- 
lined dome which shut in the world. Galileo was tortured 
upon a rack for insisting that the earth was not the very 
steady center of the universe which swung round it, but 
that the earth itself moved around the sun. The pains 
forced him to recant, but when he had recovered his 
senses, he murmured resolutely, ‘‘ Nevertheless, the earth 
does move!” and his tormentors seized him again and 
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tortured him afresh with fiendish terrors. Columbus 
was spurned and scorned as he went about protesting 
that the earth was round, and they sent him on his 
famous expedition not in any hope that he would come 
back triumphant, but in the hope that he would sail on 
his fool’s errand to the edge of the sea, and there fall 
off into oblivion, where he could not pester them with his 
importunities any more. Luther was hunted because he 
dared assert that faith was free. Anesthetics were fought 
as the devil’s device for avoiding the natural pains and 
punishments in God’s world; antislavery and antisaloon 
sentiments were deemed arrogant gestures of flaunting 
in the face of the God of things as they are. Each time 
these issues were joined, somebody in the church was 
sure to discover that if this one point were yielded, re- 
ligion might just as well confess its utter defeat. Each 
time the battle was furiously fought, as if for life or death. 
Each time the matter was conceded with the passing of the 
years, and faith went on, undismayed and unconquered. 
Liberals believe that Fundamentalists might be wiser if 
they realized that this controversy today may be only 
a replica of those repeated battles which a bewildered 
religion has fought with all its weapons, against some 
scientific achievement, only to be forced back ungraciously 
at last, and made to accept the science as part of the 
assumption for faith. 

Indeed, Liberals have discovered that we ought to be 
a little more careful about accepting an old story just 
because it is old. For they know that old things have 
an air of comfort and conformity which tempts us to 
keep them long after we should have disposed of them. 
This principle applies to old ideas as well as old shoes. 
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We must not be betrayed into mental shabbiness for the 
sake of the comfort of the old. 

There is a third emphasis for which the Liberals, at 
their best, are responsible. They recall the blessedness 
of their religious experience with such confidence and 
delight that they sometimes are careless about mentioning 
its external environment. At the core of their reminis- 
cences fs the sense of glory in the mere fact that they 
met Jesus. They love the contributions of creeds, rituals, 
gestures, and doctrines as being parts of their real con- 
tact, but they believe that these things were not essential 
parts of the experience. When they meet a man who 
evinces evidence that he has surrendered to Jesus, they 
do not deny him the experience simply because he lacked 
some of the trappings of the authorized background. So 
they rest back upon the religious experience itself as 
the central thing. If you have not had the generally 
accepted traditional preludes and surroundings, you are 
not barred. Have you found the salvation of Jesus? If 
you have not found him, not all the technical correctness 
of high-church performance can admit you to the secrets 
of his life. 

In the fourth place, Liberals are unwilling to bind the 
future experiences by imposing the limitations of the 
past. They realize that they have no right to define in 
exactly what form faith will come in the unborn cen- 
turies, They have seen religion make this mistake before. 
If the church insists that science is paramount to atheism, 
science will retort with the just obverse, that religion is 
paramount to ignorance. This Liberals enthusiastically 
deny. They want the future to have a chance at an even 
wider and better faith than ours. And they are so con- 
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fident of the authenticity of their faith that they are will- 
ing to submit it to the discipline of future circumstances, 
even if relieved of the limitations prescribed by the old 
presuppositions. 

They bring their assertions to a climax in a confident 
unwillingness to apologize for their faith by seeking to 
protect it from the cruel tests of a real world. To them 
faith is real enough to survive any testing. They be- 
lieve that careful precautions and meticulous limitations 
are an insult to faith. Faith needs no artificial protection. 
They believe it to be the finest compliment to religion to 
risk it in fair conflict with any foe. They like to think 
of religion as an oak, grown for the storms and stresses 
of life, rather than as an orchid, hiding under conservatory 
glass and blossoming only with controlled climate carefully 
preserved. They believe faith can survive amid the un- 
doubted menaces of material and scientific advance, and 
can turn those menaces into instruments of world-bless- 
ing. They like to think of themselves as being in the line- 
age of Elijah, who when dared to test out his faith, urged 
the imposition of all possible obstacles. “ Pour on water,” 
he called out; “ More water, more water! Still my God 
can strike this altar with consuming fire!” Liberals dare 
the water of science and doubt to do its worst. They 
are certain that the fire of God will nevertheless burn, 
licking up the very element by which others thought its 
flames would surely be quenched. 

Who was the first Christian to express these convic- 
tions? He was a young poet, without the slightest con- 
tamination from laboratory science, without the smallest 
suspicion of cynical, shocking cruelty, without the slightest 
show of disrespect for old sanctities. Yet all five of the 
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declarations of Liberalism find their expression in him. 
He was constantly talking about the wonderful possi- 
bilities of men being led through future years after he 
was gone, into all truth; he dared frankly yet gently to 
deny many of the holy dictates of past ages which were 
considered holy because they were old; he scorned people 
who were boasting their religion on the basis of correct 
conformity with ancient rules of procedure, and neglect- 
ing the living spirit of the thing; he cut across disputes 
as to what particular place was the place to find God, 
predicting that some day soon men would find God wher- 
ever they simply and sincerely sought him; and he 
leveled his rebuke toward those careful people who keep 
their faith wrapped up in a napkin and buried, because 
they are afraid to lose it in the rough and tumble of 
human exchange. 

The name of the first Christian Liberal was Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

But we found him to be the first Christian Fundamen- 
talist, too! Are we not trying to make both sides feel 
friendly by using diplomatic language? Are we not com- 
promising for the sake of peace? I insist, Fundamen- 
talism and Liberalism at their best are both found in 
Jesus. They are not inconsistencies; they exist as two 
sides of his unified life. 

The two sides freely quote him, and correctly. They 
trace the genesis of their ideals to his blessed spirit. They 
insist that they are what they are because he was what he 
was. And they find no difficulty in compiling proof- 
texts to justify themselves. Of course, our opponent’s 
exegesis seems like wildest fancy to us, but so does ours 
to him. Jesus has given rise to the consecration of both 
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warring camps. Surely not by intention. Surely he could 
not be pleased with the result! 

What made the trouble, then? That comes at the end 
of our search when we discuss “ The Roots of the Con- 
troversy.” 


XIII 
THE ROOTS OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Dicc1nc down to the roots of the modern religious con- 
troversy has resulted in final confusion which seems 
hardly to reward our work. We had determined at the 
outset to refuse to accept the word of their enemies as 
bona-fide information about Fundamentalists and Liberals. 
We decided to attempt calmly and candidly to assess 
both sides at their best, to summarize their finest ideals, 
to forgive their individual lapses, and to discover if pos- 
sible who was responsible for the initial sincere impulses 
that resulted in the quarrel. 

We were surprised to find that the outstanding em- 
phases of the Fundamentalists could be traced back 
directly to the message of Jesus. They were at one 
with him in his love for old things, in his unwillingness 
to accept a new thing solely because it seemed new, in his 
determination that spiritual inheritance be increased 
rather than diminished as we handle it, and in his em- 
phasis upon spiritual integrity and power as the one 
standard of progress, whatever superficial signs of mate- 
rial advancement and mental documentation indicate. The 
first Fundamentalist was Jesus. 

But our surprise turned to amazement when we dis- 
covered that the finest impulses of the Liberals were just 
as characteristic of Jesus. They were united with him 
in his joyous anticipation of oncoming ages with new 
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trust, in his denial of the authenticity of an ancient tradi- 
tion simply because it was old, in his determination not 
to limit the religious experience of today by the boun- 
daries of yesterday, and in his eagerness to subject his 
faith, without fear, to the tests and strains of a develop- 
ing world. Jesus was certainly the first Liberal. 

To what a blank wall, then, has all our careful search 
led us? The very conclusion is a logical contrary. If 
Jesus represents Fundamentalism and Liberalism at their 
best, how did the quarrel arise? Why are the sects dis- 
puting? What made the breach? 

It began when Christians first neglected a complete 
and fair glimpse at Jesus. This generation flaunts his 
name but does not know him. For every man who has 
sincerely studied Jesus in his entirety, hoping to learn 
his full message, there are a thousand men who know 
only the words of Jesus which bolster up their own pre- 
conceived points of view. Jesus is an available store- 
house of proof-texts. Having discovered a sentence 
which confirms our opinion, we gloat over our strength, 
and seldom ask: “Is this all he said? Did he intend this 
to represent him? Have we seen him on all sides?” 
Half-baked ignorance has failed to sense the whole truth 
of Jesus. 

But our bewildering quarrels have been aided and 
abetted by our willingness to dwell upon the worst ele- 
ments in each other. We have labeled caricatures with 
the names of our brothers, and have hurled hate at the 
caricatures. Liberals have allowed their minds to draw 
lurid pictures of Fundamentalists, according to the best 
technique of cartoon bombasting. Then, having achieved 
the idea, they have refused to take a fair look at any 
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given Fundamentalist, for fear the picture would have 
to be corrected; while Fundamentalists have shied from 
Liberals like frightened colts, and emerged from the 
experience still more frightened. It is an interesting ex- 
periment to watch a Fundamentalist reading a Liberal’s 
definition of the Fundamentalist faith, and vice versa. 
Surprise and incredulity are consistently manifested. 
How can reasonable men thus fiendishly misrepresent us? 
Instead we should be saying, “Is it possible that we 
are as far from understanding the other man’s point of 
view as he is from ours?” 

This futile and fatal caricaturing reaches its master- 
piece in a number of books and articles recently published 
by representatives of both sides. Their authors are de- 
termined to establish the thesis that between Liberalism 
and Fundamentalism is a great gulf fixed, and friendly 
overtures are the veriest nonsense. They insist that the 
points of view are really two separate religions. And 
to establish their point, they muster in order the wildest 
extremes of both schools, point for point, emphasize 
differences in temper and doctrine with malicious clever- 
ness, coloring highly. No one group recognizes itself in 
their definitions. They have been forced to sustain a point, 
and they do it without yielding. But to say that they are 
fair to any one or any opinion in their hapless task, is to 
deny the facts. 

If we are interested in hearing who is responsible for 
the constant rekindling of these fires of hate, the evi- 
dence is obvious. The battle is raging now. Look around 
you. Where are the smiles? From which lips come the 
shouts of derisive encouragement? Who is gloating? 
Who wants this thing to continue? 
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We need not be surprised to discover that the out- 
spoken enemies of our faith are sneering at us. The 
confessed foes of the program of Jesus, the brute indus- 
trialists, the sophisticated cynics, the philosophic mate- 
rialists, the crass sensualists, and the stubborn emissaries 
of trade in drink and shame—of course they are delighted 
at the confusion in our ranks. And of course they will 
fan the flames whenever they can. 

But it is somewhat disconcerting to find that church- 
men who call themselves Christian, representatives of 
tiny sects of disgruntled protests, or members of hugely 
conservative bulwarks of ancient faith, can work up a 
smirking smile at the realization that Protestantism at 
last is working out its logical destiny along the lines of 
democratic freedom and is being shattered into thousands 
of warring pieces. We have given churches who have 
consistently opposed Protestantism a great opportunity 
for self-satisfied “I told you so’s.” 

The most astounding thing, however, is to discover 
within our own ranks men who are rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity which this conflict presents. Profiteers on the 
passions of war, vultures with greedy eyes for entrails, 
they are cackling over recent news. The New York Eve- 
ning Post said in a recent editorial, ‘‘ With the Funda- 
mentalists and the Modernists explaining things to each 
other, it is getting to be more interesting to go to church 
than to stay at home and read the newspapers.” Preach- 
ers who needed the sensational bitterness of conflict to 
fill their pews have hailed its coming with gladness. They 
have preferred to be head-liners in a regimental contro- 
versy rather than be unnoted privates in the real war. 
And they have been temporarily satisfied by the influx of 
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curious sceptics, who watched with satanic interest while 
jaded preaching was pepped up for the sinister purposes 
of internecine warfare, and hurried away after the next 
sensation, theatrical or otherwise, when the preacher’s act 
was over. 

Of course, all this has been the best kind of news. 
An item is of interest to a paper when it will be read 
aloud at the table. The startling achievements of a 
conquering church are prosaic tommy-rot—but a church 
fight is traditionally a big scoop. With King Tut un- 
covered, and the Stillmans quiet for a month or two, the 
modern controversy filled a deep gap. 

Men’are professing to rejoice in the sudden news value 
of the church. They are willing to overlook the color of 
the news as long as the church appears in the front-page 
head-lines. But sober judgment decides that such pub- 
licity, shameless in its flaunting crudeness, utterly with- 
out decent reserve, is as bad for the church as divorce 
scandals are for the sanctity of the home, or morbid 
suicide details are for the self-control of individuals; and 
mark my word, they are all printed for the same mordant 
reason, high professions of ideals to the contrary. There 
is an art in kindling controversy. The insidious injec- 
tions of rumor and suspicion, the whispered anonymous 
charge, the malicious tale-bearing from person to person— 
these things are guaranteed in their effectiveness. If 
you will gullibly listen and I will skilfully plan my story, 
I can break up any home, any church, any denomination. 
The astounding fact is that we are so little on our guard. 

If all this seems like a furious fiction, consider the work 
of those clever reporters who have been ordered to track 
down the news story of the war between the churches. 
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You can hardly blame the reporter. He was appointed as 
a war correspondent. His first task was to find his war. 
We gave him material and scandal enough without skilful 
reporting, but see how his technique shows. According 
to the best traditions of trouble-making, he went from 
one man to another carrying tales. He quoted a wild 
sentence from a Liberal to a Fundamentalist, and then 
sat back and gleefully took notes while the Fundamen- 
talist exploded. Armed with a record of his fulmina- 
tions, he would go at once to another Liberal, and to 
him quote the Fundamentalist. Diligent pursuit of this 
program brought him exactly what he wanted. He soon 
had Christian men frothing at the mouth, and snapping 
and snarling like beasts. And his material for his required 
war-story was ready to hand. 

But given the same latitude of operations, I could find 
a war anywhere. All the highly organized propaganda 
of hate, so effectively used during the recent armed 
conflict, has been imported for use in this quarrel. Hide- 
ous atrocity stories whose origin cannot be traced,. 
gorgeous propaganda of self-praise for our side, the 
poison-gas of personal smut whispered against our foes— 
no one of these devices has been neglected. 

Suppose that the enemies of the church had suddenly 
discovered that we were beginning to make, in united 
spirit, a victorious attack upon their strongholds. Sup- 
pose they were really beginning to sense their prospec- 
tive defeat. What would be their cleverest offensive? 
They would send propaganda over our trenches, subtly 
attempting to sow dissension in our ranks. They would 
try to make us distrust our leaders. They would try to 
separate us, on the brink of victory, into quarreling 
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groups. They would utilize every complaining phrase, 
would magnify every difference of opinion, would en- 
courage every dispute among us, in their efforts to save 
themselves from being vanquished. 

Perhaps they have not had to try. Perhaps we have 
done their work for them. But they are the ones who 
are cackling in glee, at our manifest confusion. Amer- 
ican soldiers seeing those German pamphlets of propa- 
ganda flutter down from airplanes, would pick them up, 
crush them in their frenzied hands, and hurl them into 
the mud where they belonged. Can Christian soldiers 
do less? 

We have only one real foe. That foe is Evil. If he 
can make us forget that, in our frenzied, jealous bicker- 
ings, he will have made our defeat ee But we dare 
not let him win. 

Observe what happens when this reportorial talent 
turns its attention to Jesus. Watch one of these propa- 
gandists at work upon the Gospels. He begins with a 
naive profession of utter innocence and unsophistication. 
He is about to show the world what happens to an honest 
mind when it confronts Jesus without being enslaved to 
traditional interpretation. He is about to view Jesus, 
once for all, free from presuppositions, just as he stands 
in the New Testament narrative. The reporter may have 
been a pastor, a scholar, and a journalist. But he claims 
to throw off these intellectual shackles, as for our benefit 
he essays to look Jesus straight in the eye, man to man, 
and tell us what he found there. 

You have not gone very far into his book, before you 
realize that his innocent profession is not borne out by 
his extremely clever performance. This man finds in 
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Jesus exactly what he wants to find, first to confirm his 
own astounding convictions, and second to provide semsa- 
tions enough to sell the book. Portions of the Gospels 
which seem embarrassing or unpromising to him, are 
casually dismissed with a wave of the hand as. being 
“later insertions” or “unreliable” or “ garbled.” But 
a quotation which pleases the propagandist’s purpose is 
authentic, ipso facto, and is spread upon the minutes in 
full. It is a magnificent and meaningful revelation of the 
way minds can work, and of the frightful result. We can 
make Jesus prove and approve almost anything if we are 
clever enough in our cutting and merciless enough with 
the context. But we can really catch the import of his 
message only when we have been honest enough to take 
him as he is, and to reduce his words and works fairly to 
a philosophy of life. These men are out after a succes- 
sion of shocks, and they certainly find them. 

So can any man who starts out with a similar purpose. 
And so can any man who fails to arm himself carefully 
against such a self-justifying mood as he approaches 
Jesus. Our first impression of Jesus can spoil him for 
our whole lives unless we give him a chance to show him- 
self as he is. More, and more diligent, fair-minded study 
of him will draw us to him and to each other. He is the 
hub of this wheel of Christian opinion. The farther we 
are from him, the farther are we out on the spokes away 
from each other. The nearer to him, the nearer we find 
ourselves to all who, like us, are seeking to approach him. 

There is only one answer. Study Jesus diligently and 
completely. Accept no half-view of him. Try to com- 
bine in yourself all that you find in him. Hold fast to 
your finest convictions, and insist upon the exclusion of 
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hate. Kill the craving for morbid sensation by the Chris- 
tian virtue of charity. Keep your attention centered on 
the main battlefront where the hosts of evil leer and 
boast. Do not allow their efforts to divert you into the 
pettiness of minor quarrels. 
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